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THE ROBINSON 
“STEEL DOME” WARM AIR HEATER 


WILL BURN HARD COAL, SOFT COAL OR WOOD 
AND GIVE THE BEST RESULTS. 


The features of the ROBINSON “STEEL DOME” have 
that superior distinctiveness that is so desired ina WARM 
AIR HEATER. 

THE BODY of the “STEEL DOME” WARM AIR 
HEATER is made of No. 10 gauge steel. The head is of 
No. 8 gauge steel, hydraulically driven into shell of body 
and acetylene welded. 

THE BACK RADIATOR is of all cast construction and 
fitted with direct and indirect draft damper. 

A HEAVY FIREBRICK LINING is used above fire pot 
to protect steel shell. 

THE FIRE POT is of heavy construction and built in 
two pieces, thereby allowing for expansion and con- 
traction. 

THE BASE is exceptionally large and is fitted with four 
independent shaking bars. 


INVESTIGATE THE ROBINSON LINE OF WARM AIR HEATERS TODAY 














Realizing that no one type of Warm Air Heater possesses all the advantages and that no 
one type is best suited to all localities and fuels, we manufacture a line that fully meets the 
different requirements of the Warm Air Heater Installers. 


We have spared no expense to put each type of Warm Air Heater at the head of its class 
and the fact that dealers everywhere are steadily increasing their sales on the ROBINSON 
LINE OF WARM AIR HEATERS, is proof that we have succeeded. 


Let us help you solve the heating problems put up to you by your customers. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR LATEST CATALOG SHOWING COMPLETE LINE 


ROBINSON FURNACE CO. 


205-207 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 60 and 61. 
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RINGEN STOVE CO. 


DiV.OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


J BuRNERS ARE EASY TO RE-WICK 
CHIMNEYS ARE PORCELAIN ENAMELED 


"NO RUST-EASYTOCLEAN Whines" 


The FRONT RANK Club 
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Have you joined it? 


The most wide awake dealers all over the country are joining; 


and if you haven't already done so, you'd better join now--- 
while there is a chance. Get ‘“‘in” on the 


The FRONT RANK Service 


vane SAE as STEaee a —a _ 


which is called the “fool proof” furnace because it 
is so simply yet scientifically built that even an 
unskilled operator doesn’t get into trouble with 
it; which burns any kind of fuel, and gets more 
heat value from it because it has the longest fire 
travel; which stays in order, has no direct draft 


to warp and buckle---and which makes a booster 


would make the dealer’s work easy if he were sell- 
ing even an inferior furnace---say nothing about a 


superior article like the FRONT RANE Steel 


Furnace. We furnish the dealer attractive win- 
dow and counter cards, with “pep” and “‘punch”; 


in them, calling attention to the FRONT DANK 


Steel Furnace. We give him store signs, that 
stir up trade, and are spending thousands of 
dollars in a National Advertising Campaign that 
will make the name of the FRONT RANE Sti 
Furnaze a household term from sea to sea, and 
make it still easier to sell this splendid furnace. 


out of every user, 


Ask us about the FRONT RANE School Heater 


and Ventilator. It sells at sight to any modern 
School Board. 





Good bye! We’re going 
: ‘ home FRONTRANE is 

Take a straight tip from us: If you don’t know what the too hot for us. 
‘* FRONT RANE Club’? might mean to you ina business 


way, write to us, and find out. 





Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Co. ‘SY 


4058 Forest Park Ave. St. Louis, Mo. REG. UO PAT. OFF. 
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Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
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Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 








IN THE ANNUAL Address of President Lewis 
Moore before the National Association of Stove 
The War's Manufacturers, one of the many impor- 
Influence on tant suggestions made is the probability 
Fuel —in fact, almost certainty—that we may 
Consumption. be forced to reduce our per capita con- 
sumption of coal in its raw state and that we may have 
to get along with less artificial heat. 

If President Moore is correct in his view—and it 
would appear that he is—it is more than likely that we 
may have to retrace our steps, so to speak, and use 
more heating stoves and less central heating plants. 

In this connection, he also urges that stove manu- 
facturers begin to think seriously about the adaptation 
of stoves and warm air heaters so as to use by-product 
fuels and to see that the people are well served in ac- 
cordance with their needs. 

Stove dealers and warm air heater installers will 
find many other points of interest to them in Presi- 
dent Moore’s address which will be found on pages 
27 and 28 of,this issue. 








ON PAGE 43 of this week’s issue we ‘publish two 
replies to a letter from a traveling salesman of warm 
air heaters which appeared on pages 33 
and 34 of our May fifth issue and in 
which the charge was made that many 
warm air heater installers are guilty of 
needlessly wasting the salesman’s time and thereby 
increase the cost of selling. 

One of the letters—from an installer—agrees to 
some extent with the traveling salesman’s contention, 
but makes the point that quite often some of the blame 
must be borne by the latter because in his hunt for 
new business he allows himself to go out on these 
“wild-goose” chases when he ought to let them alone 
—especially when the person who gives him the “lead” 
is not a regular installer. 

The other letter, which is from a manufacturer, 
makes this very pertinent suggestion that greater care 
should be taken in choosing the salesmen, employing 
preferably such men as have practical experience in 
the manufacture or installation of warm air heaters, 
and also that the sales departments should exercise 
close supervision over their salesmen as to the men 
upon whom they are to call—viewed from the stand- 
point of credit as well as of experience in the business. 

We shall be glad to have others who are interested 
in the betterment of conditions in the warm air heater 
field wiite v3 fully on this important matter and to 
publish such letters as we may receive—either with 
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the name of the writer or using some pseudonym 
chosen by him. 








Sucu A bashful, shy, timid spring as this we have 
not seen in many a year! It is customary for this 
damsel, after the March winds have 


Comes the Jeft, to emerge from her retreat and 
eS scnite ; the warm smile of wel- 
Spring! | Smile upon us the warm smile of we 


come—the gladsome smile that rejuve- 
nates the earth and sets it teeming with the verdure of 
another year. But now, when the air should be per- 
vaded with this sunny cheerfulness of spring, there 
appears to be something amiss, for already May, the 
month of flowers, has tarried a while, and spring as 
yet has given no sincere expression of her arrival and 
her domicile in our abode. 

Some attribute the lateness of spring to the heavy 
cannonading, the explosions of the millions of shells 
in the stupendous conflict on the other side of the 
water. Some ascribe it to unnatural conditions aris- 
ing from divers other causes. There may be more 
than a grain of truth in each explanation—each one 
may be well founded—but the fact remains that 
spring, the lass who signifies so much renewed activ- 
ity for all of us, has been decidedly bashful in paying 
us her annual visit. 

3ut she will come, and come soon! Old Sol, dis- 
gruntled for some reason or other, has thus far been 
reluctant to give us sufficient attention, but it is only 
a short while before he will focus and concentrate his 
warm rays upon the earth—his coldness will be melted 
away by his own effulgent beams—and then we shall 
know that spring is here in all her glory and that her 
nearby relative, summer, is soon to arrive. 

Hence we must make adequate preparation now— 
if we have not already done so—to greet them. Those 
of us who had expected a banner business on spring- 
time items in the early days of the season must not be 
disappointed. They should find consolation and en- 
couragement in the fact that although the arrival of 
spring has been long delayed, it is but a matter of days 
until this business will be given a new life. All the 
clean-up and paint-up needs, the housefurnishing 
needs, the fly protection needs, the gardening needs, the 
sporting and athletic needs, the other springtime needs, 
will soon be real requirements that you can fill, and 
that you should be prepared to fill. Even though it 
may appear rather odd or unusual to feature these 
items late in the spring, it will be found a profitable 
move to advertise them to the utmost, in every way 
possible. The retail hardware dealer who is inclined 
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to continually deplore the lateness of spring and its 
ill effect on business will do well to purchase a few 
pound of optimism and arrange to secure a good share 
of this business at the earliest possible moment, mean- 
while not losing sight of the many current needs of his 


customers. 








NINE YEARS ago when the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association held its 1908 Convention at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, a number of men 
Old Guard formed an organization to which was 
a Strapping _. i. 
Yeussiter, ©" the name of the Old Guard Sout 
ern Hardware Salesmen’s Association 
and which is now always referred to as “The Old 
Guard.” It is composed of salesmen and traveling 
salesmanagers who for more than fifteen years have 
sold hardware and kindred lines to the jobbing trade 
in the South and Southwest. The membership is lim- 
ited to one hundred and there is a waiting list of con- 
siderable length. 

The Old Guard is the only organization of its 
kind in existence: In spite of the fact that the mem- 
bers are competing with one another for business in 
the same lines from the same concerns, they have dem- 
onstrated the fact that this can be done without the 
bitterness and jealousy, which characterizes many of 
the “battles for trade” in other lines. They have by 
their example done much to drive out the spirit of 
enmity, aloofness and distrust which formerly ruled 
in the hardware business—both north and south—and 
to put in its place a spirit of friendly helpfulness and 
cooperation and all that these imply in the way of 
more pleasant business relations. 

If this were all that this fine body of men had ac- 
complished they would have fulfilled the purpose of 
the organization—as set forth in its Constitution: 
To promote harmony and goodfellowship among their 
members. 

But they did not stop there: 

For example, should one of them be taken sick 
while away from home, The Old Guard sees to it that 
he is well taken care of, with medical attendance and 
every possible comfort. 

In case of death, they look after the burial when- 
ever necessary, and a check for $250.00 is sent at 
once to the family, so that there will be ready money 
with which to pay bills that are bound to be incurred 
at such a time. After the burial a suitable memorial 
is erected on the grave at the expense of The Old 
Guard. 

But besides these which have become a matter of 
record, there are hundreds of instances where help 
has been extended ; of assistance rendered in a purely 
personal way ; of comfort and sympathy ; and no mem- 
ber who is so situated as to maintain his membership 
would think of resigning from this famous organ- 
ization. 

And the influence of The Old Guard has made 
itself felt in many other ways. 
due in a very large measure the credit for the progress 
which has been made in the hardware business during 
the past decade in the South and the Southwest. 

It is, of course, only natural that in their number 
should be found many who have filled and now fill 


To these men is 
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positions of high importance with some of the greatest 
manufacturing concerns in the hardware field—as 
salesmanagers, presidents or other executive officers. 

That the men with whom they come in almost daily 
contact—those who buy from them—realize and ap- 
preciate the wonderfully effective work which The 
Old Guard has accomplished is shown by the fact 
that the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association have 
instituted and maintain the “Roll of Honor,” present- 
ing a gold lapel button to members of The Old Guard 
who have sold hardware and kindred lines to the job- 
bing trade in the South and Southwest for 30 years, 
and nine of these buttons have been awarded.. 

Although young in years, The Old Guard has thus 
come to be regarded as one of the important organ- 
izations of the hardware trade, and now as it enters 
upon its tenth year of activity and_ service, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD extends 
to it and to each individual member wishes for con- 
tinued success, with the assurance of our heartiest 
goodwill and cooperation in the work to improve con- 
ditions in the hardware trade—both where its mem- 
bers are active and in other parts of the United States. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that the Old 
Guard membership of one hundred is filled to the 
brim, and that there is quite a sizeable waiting list, 
so that those who by their position are able to qualify 
for membership will do well to send in their applica- 
tions in order to stand some chance of becoming iden- 
tified with this splendid organization in the not too 
distant future. 

This step would seem the more advisable inasmuch 
as with the years passing by, The Old Guard will be- 
come even more prominent and the prestige which 
naturally comes from being affiliated with such an 
influential organization will as a matter of course be 
still more sought for by those whose work will make 
them eligible for membership. 

You will have to wait your turn now, but it is cer- 
tain that later on you will have to wait much longer. 








THE SMALL-BORE politicians in our Congress at 
Washington have once more demonstrated their crafti- 
ness by having inserted in the War 
snd a Revenue Bill, which was recently re- 
hn 4, ported to the House by the Ways and 
Means Committee, a provision that the 
delivery by mail of trade magazines and all other “sec- 
ond class” mail matter shall be charged for according 
to the same iniquitous and absolutely unfair zone sys 
tem which, thanks to cooperation of business men 
subscribers to such publications, was defeated last 
winter, while they have exempted daily and _ local 
weekly newspapers—the first to remain at its present 
rate, 1 cent per pound, and the second to be distributed 
entirely free of cost to the publishers. A sop is al<o 
thrown to publications of religious, educational, labor 
and fraternal organizations by giving them a rate of 
half a cent per pound, irrespective of zone of ‘c- 
livery. 

Why any honest thinking man should be willing to 
stand sponsor for such a proposition is difficult to 
understand, but here the fact stands that an extremely 
heavy burden is placed on trade publications which 
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are doing so much to improve methods of industry 
and commerce—a burden which must be passed on 
to the subscribers of these publications—while political 
sheets masquerading under the guise of local news- 
papers and owned or operated by political henchmen 
are to be permitted to continue to have the Govern- 
ment distribute them entirely without cost. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD, as a 
successful trade publication, will gladly pay its share 
of the increased expenses of the Government, in shape 
of heavier income tax, but we believe that before we 
should be required to pay an excess postage tax, those 
who are now enjoying free distribution by the Gov- 
ernment mail service should be made to pay at least a 
portion of the cost of their delivery. 

We ask you, therefore, to wire or write your Con- 
gressmen and Senators at Washington, instructing 
them to vote against this iniquitous provision, and 
your message must be sent at once. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 


George Ruddell, of the Globe Stove & Range Com- 
pany who came up from Kokomo, Indiana, to attend 
the Stove Manufacturers’ Convention paid me a pleas- 
ant visit on Wednesday and as usual had a good 
story to tell: 

“A man sitting next to me at a restaurant the other 
night, ordered ham. When it was served he com- 
plained to the waiter that it wasn’t good. The waiter 
said: 

“Why, it can’t be very bad; it was only cured two 
days ago.’ 

“ Well,’ the man retorted, ‘it must have had a re- 


y 39 





lapse. 
a, 

“Words by George W. Jeffords. Music by Minnie 
Lee Jeffords,” is getting to be quite a common sight 
on popular songs—especially those of patriotic senti- 
ment, and it isn’t at all necessary to stretch one’s im- 
agination to conceive of this gifted couple as succes- 
sors to George Frederick Root, the composer-poet of 
Civil War times. 

George W., as many of you know, is one of The 
Old Guard and when he isn’t busy selling enamel- 
ware he dashes off a few verses and Mrs. Jeffords 
sets them to music. She says, by the way, that if it 
is true that Carrie Jacobs Bond made $200,000 out of 
one of her songs, “End of a Perfect Day,” there is no 
reason why the Jeffords team should not be doing as 
well with one of their songs. 

Recently I received three of their latest productions 
with the request that I indicate my choice of them. 
Not knowing a great deal about “feet” in verse con- 
struction and less about music technique, I made my 
selection on the basis of the front cover design, and 
as the girl in the Shamrock wreath is the prettiest, 
“Ireland is Calling’ is herewith announced as my 
pick. 

* «KK * 

A, J. Luedke, of the Milwaukee Corrugating Com- 
pany, was holding forth one day on the apparent diffi- 
culty of inducing stenographers to make the proper 
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use of commas and other interpolation marks, and to 
emphasize his point told the following story: 

A bachelor had been persuaded by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of a church to speak at an entertainment pro- 
vided they would furnish him with subject matter. In 
a spirit of mischief he had been given as subject, 
“Woman; Without Her, Man Would Be a Savage.” 

On the night of the entertainment he arose and said, 
“My subject, which I consider a very fine one, is nev- 
ertheless not of my own choosing, but has been fur- 
nished me by the ladies, and is, ‘Woman, Without Her 
Man, Would Be a Savage.’ ” 

* * * 

Samuel H. Jacobs, Salesmanager of the Fanner 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, called on me 
recently and took occasion to work the following story 
off : 

A young man who was much interested in a young 
lady presented her with a bouquet of flowers, upon 
which thanks were said: 

“How kind of you,” she said, “to bring me these 
lovely flowers. They are so beautiful’and fresh. I 
think there is some dew on them yet.” 

“Yes,” said the young man in great embarrassment, 
“there is, but I am going to pay it off tomorrow.” 

* *K * 

It is a generally recognized fact that the Irish 
faculty for “repartee” is more developed than that of 
any other race, and while lunching with Dennis Mer- 
riman, of the American Steel & Wire Company, and 
General Irby Bennett, of the Winchester Repeating 
‘Arms Company, I had a fine demonstration of how 
quickly they can “come back.” 


99 


“Talk about long playing,” said the General to 
Dennis. “Why, you ‘Irishers’ wouldn’t get a look in 
with Yankees. I know a fellow citizen who played 
‘Beautiful Stars and Stripes’ on the piano for several 
hours.” 

“Arrah, close your mouth,” said Dennis. “You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself to be talking about 
nothing. Sure, I know an Irishman that played ‘Tre- 
land for Ever’ on a flute.” 

kk * 

“Friend” is, to my mind, one of the words in the 
English language that is most beautiful in its real 
meaning, but too often it has no real value to those 
who use it. Can there be a more inspiring definition 
of the word than the one contained in the following 
verses by Fairmont Snyder sent to me by John P. 
McCrea? 

Friends. 
So many people come and go, 
And there the pleasure ends, 


For just a few respond in kind, 
These few we call our friends. 


They are the Blessing of our lives 
These chosen few we know; 

Through them our hopes take nobler form 
And by their faith we grow. 


And often when the solitude 
Brings out our human needs, 

We take our Friendship Rosary 
And count its Precious Beads. 


One at a time they walk with us, 
And lend a friendly hand,— 

These Ones apart from all the rest,— 
The Few who Understand. 
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FREDERICK WILL. 


a Lord in| : 
: In the days of Catherine of Medici, the cruel queen 
dowager whose will dominated the kings of France 
during the middle and latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, there were a large number of Protestants in that 
country, and as she was a rabid adherent of the 
Catholic faith, these people were persecuted in many 
ways, thousands were killed, and numerous families 
emigrated to Germany, Great Britain and the newly 
discovered America. They were called Huguenots, 
and even today we find settlements of descendants of 
these people in all of the countries named who by their 
names and customs call to mind their early history. 
They were strong believers in education in those days 
of more than 250 years ago, and that they retain that 
belief is evident from the fact 
that many well known institu- 
tions of learning, both in the 
United States and elsewhere, 
are still maintained by them. 

This little bit of world’s 
history is of particular inter- 
est in connection with the 
personal history of Frederick 
Will, the subject of this 
sketch, for he spent several 
years in a “Gymnasium” lo- 
cated in the Huguenot village 
of Friedericksdorf, near 
Frankfort - on - the - Main, 
Germany, just across the 
border from France, and he 
gives credit for much of his 
success to the sturdy and 
wholesome training he re- 
ceived there. 

Fred was born July 109, 
1851, in the city of Rochester, 
New York, and attended the 
public schools of his home- 
town, after which he went abroad and became a stu- 
dent at the Friedericksdorf Gymnasium. 

Upon his return to the United States, he located at 
Toledo, Ohio, engaging in the retail stove business, 
being a member of the firm of Bacon & Will. This 
was in 1876. 

Three years later he sold out to his brothers, and 
returned to Rochester where he helped to reorganize 
the Sill Stove Company, the new name being Sill 
Stove Works, the title under which the business has 
been conducted since 1879. For many years, our 
friend has been President of the Company and as such 
has been highly instrumental in building up the pros- 
perous enterprise of which he is the head. Three 
sons are associated with him in the business. 











Like many other successful and busy men, Mr. Will 
has always found it convenient to give of his time 
and energy toward the promotion of the welfare of 
the important industry in which he is engaged, and 
he has for many years been one of the most active 
and prominent members of the National Association 
of Stove Manufacturers, having served on its Execu- 
tive Committee and as Vice-President. In recognition 
of his ability and willingness to render service to his 
fellow members he was chosen by unanimous vote of 
the Convention held at Chicago, May g and 10, to 
serve as President of the Association during the en- 
suing year, and there is every reason to expect that 
his term of office will be a notable one for achieve- 
ment, for he is the sort of 
man who is able to get things 
done. He has the happy fac- 
ulty of making friends and of 
inducing others to work in 
harmony with him and with 
one another. 

A man like Fred Will could 
no more hide his light under 
a bushel than a cow can fly, 
and so we find that wherever 
anything of importance is go- 
ing on in Rochester, his name 
will always be among those 
of the leaders and he is not 
the sort of leader who wants 
to occupy a prominent posi- 
tion but not do any work. He 
puts his shoulder to the wheel 
as hard as any one. 

He has, for instance, served 
as Vice-President of the 
Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce, of the Advertising 
Club, of the Rotary Club, and 
as President of the Germania Bowling Club. He is 
an active member of the Rochester Club and of the 
Rochester Country Club, and in all of these he exerts 
much influence for good. 

In athletics he has always taken a lively interest 
and he is a fine appearing man, well preserved in 
spite of his 66 years, to which he must plead guilty. 
While, of course, he is not now doing high jumping 
or scaling walls, he is still able to give the best of 
them a good, hard tussle on the golf links and that 
is his real hobby in outdoor sports. He will rather 
make the eighteen “holes” in “bogey” than eat the 
best meal that could be set before him, and his appe- 
tite is good, so that he may well be classed as a Golf 
Fan 
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JONES THOMPSON TEMPLETON. 


After all is said and done, the best way to find out 
what the consumer wants in a certain line is to try to 
sell him some particular article in that line, and the 
right kind of salesman will soon ascertain what appeals 
especially well to the buyer, and in what way the 
article might be altered or improved, in order to make 
the best possible impression on the prospect. 

For that reason, it is not at all to be wondered at 
that many of the most successful men engaged in the 
stove manufacturing business received their early 
training in retail stores where stoves were sold. Here 
they obtained first-hand information as to what the 
actual users of stoves liked to have embodied in the 
construction and in the various features that go to 
make a good looking, reliable, 
easy-to-operate kitchen range 
or a heating stove. They 
learned how the consumer re- 
garded the different types and 
why. 

When later on they entered 
the stove manufacturing busi- 
ness this knowledge — ac- 
quired by dint of close ob- 
servation and necessity for 
overcoming objections—stood 
them in good stead, and many 
of the improvements in con- 
struction and appearance are 
unquestionably due to the ex- 
perience of these _ men, 
brought up, as they were, 
from the bottom rung of the 
ladder. 

One of the best examples 
of the stove manufacturers 
of this class is Jones Thomp- 
son Templeton, Second Vice- 
President, Secretary and 
Manager of the Sales and Advertising Departments 
of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

“J. T.” is a Southerner by birth, having first seen 
the light of this world on February 9, 1875, in the 
city of Nashville, Tennessee. 

He received his early education in his home city and 
later attended the Beech Grove College, at Beech 
Grove, Tennessee. 

At the age of sixteen years he secured employment 
in the retail stove business of Webb, Stevenson & 
Company, at Nashville, remaining with this firm until 
1895. During these four years he helped set up the 
stoves when they arrived from the factory, did the 
blackening, sold them—and through it all acquired a 








thorough working knowledge of the various types of 
stoves ; how they were constructed ; why one kind was 
likely to give better service than another; how to sell — 
them, etc. 

In 1895, Mr. Templeton bought an interest in a re- 
tail stove and hardware business, the firm name being 
Johnson, Dawson & Company, our friend being the 
“Company.” Their store was also located in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and here he remained until 1808 
when he joined the Sales Department of the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company, St. Louis, traveling for 
one year in Nebraska. 

In 1899 he was placed in charge of the sales in 
eleven of the western states, making his headquarters 
at. Denver, Colorado. 

Three years later, another 
promotion brought him to the 
home offices at St. Louis, and 
his title became Assistant 
Secretary of the Company. 

After 
three years he was again pro- 
moted, being elected Secre- 
tary, this being in 1905, and 
when about three months 
ago Henry Clay Thompson, 
Vice-President of the Com- 


another period of 


pany, passed away, the direc- 
tors added the office of Sec- 
Vice-President to the 
duties of Mr. Templeton. 
As was mentioned in the 


ond 


foregoing, he has charge of 
the Sales and Advertising 
Departments of this very pro- 
gressive enterprise, and to 
him a large share of the credit 
must be accorded for the 

splendid growth of the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company. 

As may be imagined, “J. T.” has plenty to do, but 
he finds time to give considerable of his energy and 
thought to the work of making conditions better in 
the stove industry and he has taken a prominent part 
in the activities of the stove manufacturers’ organiza- 
tions, being at the present time President of the West- 
ern Stove Manufacturers’ Association. He is one of 
the best liked men in the industry and has legions of 
friends. 

For recreation he thinks that there is nothing finer 
than a “Foursome” on the links of the Normandie 
Golf Club, near St. Louis, and here he can usually be 
found as soon as the season opens, whenever he can 


spare a moment from his busy life. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








SOUTHERN STOVE MANUFACTURERS TO 
MEET AT EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, 
MAY 15 AND 16. 


The Southern Stove Manufacturers’ Association 
will meet at Evansville, Indiana, May 15 and 16. The 


Vendome Hotel will be headquarters. 
—~-o- 


NEW COMBINATION GAS, COAL AND WOOD 
RANGE. 


In the accompanying illustration is pictured Foster’s 
Quick Service, the new combination gas, coal and 
wood range of the Foster Stove Company. Some of 

a the features which 
help to make it a 








general _— favorite 
are enumerated as 
follows: No gas 
burners need _ be 
removed when 
burning coal, but 
they can all be 





easily removed for 
cleaning. The 
range can be used 
with gas only, coal 
only, or with both 
at the same time. 
In winter a coal 
fire may be started 
to warm the kitchen and at the same time breakfast 
can be quickly prepared over the gas burners; while 
in summer, gas may be used exclusively, thus keeping 
the kitchen cool. In using gas, the oven is heated by 
a large star burner placed directly under the center of 
the bottom oven plate ; and with coal, the flue system is 
the same as that in Foster’s Opal and Foster’s Agate, 
which have proven so popular and economical. The 
change from coal to gas or vice versa is very easily 
made, and in no case is it necessary to change or in 
any manner interfere with the top burners. Perfect 
ventilation of the oven is said to be assured when 
either fuel is used. Full description and illustrations 
of the construction are shown in the circular which 
can be obtained by addressing the Foster Stove Com- 
pany, Ironton, Ohio. 

















Foster’s Quick Service Range. 
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GAS RANGE WITH MANY GOOD TALKING 
POINTS. 





The Bakmor Gas Range, a style of which appears 
in the accompanying illustration, is said to be all that 
the name implies—that is, it will “bake more” food 
in less time and with less gas consumption. This ap- 
pliance is designed for natural or manufactured gas 





and is said to have many distinctive features, such as 
the two-temperature oven construction, which make 
good talking points. Hence, according to the manu- 
facturers, this range when fully explained is an easy 
seller and immediately gains favor with the housewife. 
Quality of material and construction are paramount ; 
the range is handsome in appearance, easy to handle, 




















Bakmor Gas Range, Number 251. 


and besides reducing the fuel expense, is claimed to 
save two-thirds of the housewife’s time because three 
ovens can be used at once—a slow baking oven for 
bread and pastry, a quick baking oven and a broiling 
oven. Full particulars of construction are given in 
the Blue Book and other descriptive matter, which 
will be sent upon request, by the A. T. Nye and Son 
Company, Marietta, Ohio. 


-@-~- 


FLASK IS PATENTED. 





Harry S. Cooper, Erie, Pennsylvania, assignor to 
the Griswold Manufacturing Company, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, has procured United States patent rights, 
under number 1,224,144, for a flask described in the 
following: 


In a flask, the combination of separate elements; a fixed 
guiding means between said elements at one side of saic ele- 









1,224,144 











ments; and a spring actuated guiding means between the ele 
ments at the opposite side of said elements. 
~ -eo 





Your show windows are one of the best advertis- 
ing mediums you have. And they should be given a 
great deal of careful attention. 
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Stove Founders’ National Defense Association 
Holds Successful Annual Meeting 











The Stove Founders’ National Defense Associa- 
tion held their annual convention Tuesday, May eighth, 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, the meeting being 
called to order by President George Mitchell, who in 
his annual address laid stress upon the fact that the 
relations between the members and their employes 
which for so long have been so friendly, have suf- 
fered no serious break. In the few cases where dif- 
ferences had arisen, they had been settled in an amic- 
able and satisfactory manner and without unnecessary 
friction. 

30th President “Mitchell and Secretary Robert W. 
Sloan came in for many compliments and congratula- 


aes ae 


George Mitchell, 
President 
Stove Founders’ National Defense Association. 


tions for’ their success in allaying labor troubles dur- 
ing the past year. 

President Mitchell was requested to retire from 
the hall, and during his absence the members voted 
to present him with a honorarium of $5,000.00 in rec- 
ognition of the extremely valuable services he is ren- 
dering the Association. 

The General Executive Committee for the 1916-17 
term was composed of the following: George Mitchell, 
Pittston, Pennsylvania, Chairman; Joseph L. Anthony, 
Taunton, Massachusetts; Lewis Moore, Joliet, Illi- 
nois; William A. Dwyer, Detroit, Michigan; Arthur 
W. Walker, Boston; James A. Lansing, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania ; Edward F. Hill, Peekskill, New York; 
George H. Barbour, Detroit, Michigan ; Stanhope Boal, 
Piqua, Ohio; N. H. Burt, Leavenworth,Kansas; J. W. 
Emery, Quincy, Illinois. 

The Conference Committee consisted of the fol- 
lowing: Joseph L. Anthony, Taunton, Massachusetts, 


Chairman ; James A. Lansing, Scranton, Pennsylvania ; 
John M. Dwyer, Detroit, Michigan; Lewis Moore, 
Joliet, linois; Abram C. Mott, Philadelphia; George 
Mitchell, Pittston, Pennsylvania. 

The election of officers and members of the Dis- 
trict Committees resulted in the re-election of the in- 
cumbents. 


The officers for the 1917-18 term are as follows: 

President—George Mitchell, Pittston, Pennsylvania. 

First Vice-President—Lewis Moore, Joliet, Illinois. 

Second Vice-President—Joseph L. Anthony, Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts. 





Robert W. Sloan, 
Secretary 


Stove Founders’ National Defense Association. 


Secretary—Robert W. Sloan, Pittston, Pennsyl- 


vania. 
Treasurer—William A. Dwyer, Detroit, Michigan. 
The District Committees are composed of the fol- 


lowing : 

First District Committee—Joseph L. Anthony, 
Taunton, Massachusetts, Chairman; Arthur W. 
Walker, Boston, Massachusetts, Vice-Chairman ; O. B. 
Thomas, Taunton, Massachusetts; J. P. Barstow, 
Providence, Rhode Island, and Franklin M. Law- 


rence, Portland, Maine. 

Second District 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, Chairman; FE. F. Hill, Peeks- 
kill, New York, Vice-Chairman; Frank M. Brayer, 
Rochester, New York; Horace A. Campbell, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, and I°. P. Loth, Waynesboro, Virginia. 

Third District Committee—George H. Barbour, De- 
troit, Michigan, Chairman; Stanhope Boal, Piqua, 
Ohio, Vice-Chairman ; John M. Dwyer, Detroit, Mich- 


James A. Lansing, 


Committee 
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igan; W. T. Barbour, Detroit, Michigan, and Lazard 
Kahn, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Fourth District Committee—N. H. Burt, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, Chairman; J. W. Emery, Quincy, IIli- 
nois, Vice-Chairman; Lee W. Van Cleave, St. Louis. 
Missouri; Lewis Moore, Joliet, Illinois, and George D. 
Wilkinson, Chicago. 

Several applications for membership had been filed 
and these were to be recommended by the committee 
in charge to be voted on for acceptance as members. 

It is interesting to note that this very efficient Asso- 
ciation has made it a policy to keep its officers in 
service as long as they can be persuaded to act in their 





William A. Dwyer, 
Treasurer 
Etove Founders’ National Defense Association. 


rarious capacities. Since its organization in 1886 it 
has had only five presidents, three treasurers and five 
secretaries, as follows: 

Presidents. 


Henry Cribben, from 1886 to 1896. 
Chauncey H. Castle, from 1896 to 1906. 
D. McAfee, from 1906 to 1907. 
William H. Cribben, from 1907 to 1910. 
George Mitchell, since 1910. 
Treasurer, 
Abram C. Mott, from 1886 to 1908. 
Lewis Moore, from 1908 to 1910. 
William A. Dwyer, since 1910. 
Secretaries. 
D. M. Thomas, from 1886 to 1890. 
Thomas J. Hogan, from 1890 to 1891. 
D. M. Thomas, from 1891 to 1895. 
Thomas J. Hogan, from 1895 to 1915. 
Robert W. Sloan, since 1915. 


oo} 


NOW IS TIME TO PUSH GAS STOVES. 





Gas ranges should figure largely in the spring busi- 
ness, in communities where natural or artificial gas is 
available. The gas range, once a luxury, has become 
a necessity. In most communities this trade centers 
about the spring and early summer; so that now is the 
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time for the hardware dealer to open his big drive on 
gas ranges. 

One hardware dealer a year or so ago took time by 
the forelock. At the first touch of bright weather he 
put a couple of gas ranges in a window. He had them 
connected and in the evenings kept them lighted, with 
a kettle boiling on top. To help out the display he 
arranged each side of his window to look like a model 
kitchen corner, with tinware, enamelware and alumi- 
num ware hanging on the walls, and various small 
articles displayed on shelves. Simultaneously some 
live advertising was run in the local papers regardirig 
gas cooking. The nice weather suffered a relapse; 
but that bit of. live-wire advertising sold close to two 
dozen gas ranges. 

In stove or range advertising, a demonstration is 
often a splendid help in making sales. In many in- 
stances professional demonstrators are secured, by 
arrangement with the manufactureys. In other cases, 
local women can be interested. In an Ontario town a 


stove dealer arranged with a women’s patriotic organ- 
ization to hold a cooking sale at his store for three 
days. The women sold their own cooking, and at the 
same time demonstrated the range, cooking biscuits, 
cookies, cakes, etc. Several ranges were connected 
for the purpose. Of course the gas and stove pipe 
connections entailed some outlay, but it was good ad- 
vertising ; and, managed in conjunction with an estab- 
lished organization, it was doubly effective. There are 
many charitable organizations in every community 
with one of which a similar arrangement could be 
made. It is of course a very important point to have 
placed in charge of the actual cooking and demonstra- 
tion a woman who is expert. Then advertise the dem- 
onstration as widely as possible, and get energetically 
after every range prospect it brings you.—Victor 
Lauriston. 


~~ == 


PATENTS GAS STOVE. 








Henry W. O'Dowd, Jersey City, New Jersey, as- 
signor to William M. Crane Company, New York 
City, has been granted United States patent rights, 
under number 1,224,497, for a gas stove described in 


the following: 


A stove, including in combination, an oven apertured at 
the bottom, a radiating element thereunder, an upper source 
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of heat, and means for conveying the heat from said source 
down upon said element and thence into the oven. 
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National Association of Stove Manufacturers 
Meet in Forty-sixth Annual Convention 








The National Association of Stove Manufacturers 
held its Forty-sixth Annual Convention, Wednesday 
and Thursday, May 9 and 10, at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, an extraordinarily large number of mem- 
bers being present, and many important matters being 
discussed and acted upon. 

Many compliments were paid to Secretary F. J. 
Stephenson upon the handsome program which had 
been printed under his supervision in his hometown, 
Hoosick Falls, New York. The fiont page had a 
border of stripes in red broken ever so often by small 
white stars on blue background, thus producing a very 


appropriate national color effect, and on each of the 





Lewis Moore, 
Retiring President, 
National Agscciation of Stove Manufacturers. 


inside pages there was a small United States flag, also 
in colors. } 

The officers and members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, who have been in active charge of the work of the 
Association during the past year follow: 

President, Lewis Moore, Moore Brothers, Joliet, 
Illinois. 

First Vice-President, Frederick Will, Sill Stove 
Works, Rochester, New York. 

Second Vice-President, Lee W. Van Cleave, Buck 
Stove and Range Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Treasurer, Charles F. Mertz, Co-operative Foundry 
Company, Rochester, New York. 

Secretary and Cost Expert—F. J. 
Hoosick Falls, New York. 

Executive Committee— Charles A. DuCharme, 
Chairman, Detroit, Michigan; Joseph W. Emery, 


Stephenson, 


Quincy, Illinois ; Richard E. Warner, Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts ; Russell E. Sard, Albany, New York; George 
D. Wilkinson, Chicago, Illinois; Frank S. Ouerbacker, 
Louisville, Kentucky; James A. Lansing, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, with President Moore and Secretary 
Stephenson as ex-officio members. 

The members of the Reception Committee are as 
follows: Edmond Raftery, Chairman; Frederick W. 
Gardner, William J. Myers, C. W. Reid, F. Percy 
Loth, B. E. McCarthy, George D. Wilkinson, William 
G. Henry, Arthur W. Walker, William A. Dwyer, 
Frank S. Ouerbacker, N. H. Burt, W. G. Bryan, J. M. 
Fakin, A. J. Lindemann, W. G. Terstegge, Frank 
Mixter, George Mitchell, L. H. Booch, A. Baker, 
Jones T. Templeton, H. FE. Campbell, Alfred T. 


Hughes, L. D. Woodrough, John M. Dwyer, Stan- 
hope Boal, George H. Barbour, John H. O’Brien, 
John J. Fisher, William Henry Warren, John A. How- 
ard, D. Rait Richardson, Robert M. Leach, H. J. 
Karges, George W. Waggoner, T. P. Castle, J. W. 
Emery, Edward J. Kener, Robert A. Patton, FE. C. 
Cole. 
Wednesday’s Morning Session. 

The first session was called to order promptly at 
10 A. M. Wednesday by President Moore. After the 
roll call, the minutes of the previous meeting were 
read followed by the election of several firms to mem- 
bership. 

President Moore than delivered his Annual Ad- 


dress, as follows: 
Address of President Lewis Moore. 

Since the adjournment of this Association a year ago, tne 
world has witnessed a panorama of events never before 
equaled in the history of man; an almost world conflict from 
which untold suffering and horror is the result. 

While we, in the United States, were quietly viewing witi 
regret and sorrow the awful conditions abroad, but with 
scarcely a thought of trouble at home, we suddenly awakened 
to find ourselves face to face with a war made necessary to 
preserve the honor, the dignity and the rights of our country. 

Patriotism is the watth-word and Preparedness its run- 
ning mate, and it is apparent that the great American people 
are not lacking in their patriotism, nor backward in the move- 
ment for preparedness. I have no doubt that by resolution 
this Association will go on record as backing the Administra- 
tion in its acts for the ,maintenance of the dignity of our 
Nation and protection of the lives, rights and property of its 
people. 

In looking back over the vear’s production charts, we find 
that in practically all lines mills and factories have produced 
as never before. New equipment for extending production 
has been almost unobtainable, even at the tremendously high 
prices asked for it. 

High Limit of Prices Not Yet Reached. 

Materials of all kinds have reached a price level beyond 
the dreams of the wildest speculator, and the crest is not in 
sight. We are told by those in close touch with the produc- 
tion of materials that prices for the future will be higher, 
with a likelihood of being maintained for some time to come. 
Also, there will be an actual shortage of some materials for 
this vear. 

During the year, labor has been very considerably ad- 
vanced in every department of our industry. The general and 
unusual demand for help has produced a shortage in this sup- 
ply and, as a consequence, the production of stoves and fur- 
naces has been curtailed. 

The Nation is contemplating the mobilization of an army 
of one million men. Equipment of this army will demand the 
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employment of other millions, and domestic manufacturing 
is seriously threatened with a more stringent labor market. 

The unprecedented increase in costs would have produced 
a condition in our industry approaching chaos jf it had not 
been for the ‘Uniform Cost System, which this Association 
has fostered and urged upon its members and which in this 
juncture has fully justified its expense. That we have been 
able to meet the conditions so well is due in large measure to 
the extensive adoption of this Cost System. Without it, many 
manufacturers would have been at a loss to know what their 
goods were costing and would not have been able to make 
intelligently the advances which they have made individually, 
each acting independently of the other. 

Our selling prices are not yet commensurate with the in- 
creased Cost of the elements entering into the goods. Stove 
makers have been very conservative and their increases in 
prices are vastly less than the increases in almost every other 
line of manufacture. It is certain that prices must be further 
advanced if we would protect our profits or avert possible loss. 

Statisticians and students of commercial economics warn 
us against extended credits and long terms. This warning has 
special significance and force during a time of unsettled con- 
ditions, such as we are approaching, and especially furnace 
manufacturers will do well to seriously consider the necessity 
for shorter terms and stricter adherence to lines of safety. 


Advocates Use of Trade Acceptances. 


The use of trade acceptances is becoming more general - 


and has the support of banking institutions. They work no 
hardship on the buyer and are of advantage to the seller. 
They eliminate much of the haphazard lines of least resist- 
ance of credit extensions. 

It has been the endeavor of your officers to carry on the 
activities of the Association according to your expressed 
wishes. Tie work entrusted to your Secretary has been thor- 
oughly well done. Mr. Stephenson, who has acted both as 
Secretary and Cost Expert, has attended to the duties of these 
offices in an able manner. 

He has prepared and published the Bulletin, nine issues 
of which have been sent to the members during the year. 
These have been full of valuable information and, your of- 
ficers believe, have been productive of much good. He has 
gathered and compiled statistics, has traveled 150 days and 
has introduced the Cost Systems. in a number of plants. He 
has also helped members in: their accounting difficulties and 
has so preached the gospel of the National Association of 
Stove Manufacturers that he has received seven applications 
for membership. 

I take great pleasure in attesting to the zeal and ability of 
Mr. Stephenson in handling all matters which have come be- 
fore him and congratulate you on having so able and efficient 
an officer. 

The Classification Committee, of which Mr. John J. Fisher 
is Chairman, has had a busy year. There have been many 
important meetings on crating and rating matters, at which 
the Committee has had to be present, prepared to defend your 
interests. These meetings have taken much time and con- 
siderable money, but the results have amply justified the effort 
and the expenditure. 

Mr. Fisher, particularly, has given his time and thought 
freely and unreservedly in the discharge of his duties as 
Chairman of this Committee. The Association is again in- 
debted to the Detroit Stove Works for their courtesy in ex- 
tending to the Committee the services of Mr. M. H. Owen 
at all of these meetings. 


Decision for Stove 


The case of the Reading Stove Works versus S. M. 
Howes Company has been concluded. Decision has been made 
in favor of the Reading Stove Works and an accounting has 
been rendered. The expenses of the suit have been paid and 
the balance turned into the treasury. 

This case was started about fourteen years ago by the 
Reading Stove Works against the S. M. Howes Company, 
and was taken over and prosecuted by the National Associa- 
tion of Stove Manufacturers as a test case to determine what 
rights the Stove Manufacturers -had in the matter of protect- 
ing themselves against the pirate manufacturer of repairs. 
The Chairman of this Committee will make report later in 
this session. 

During these abnormal times, it would seem desirable to 
have a free interchange of experience as to purchasing sup- 
plies and the deliveries of same. The Secretary’s office could 
be made broader use of by members if there was a plan de- 
vised under which they would register with him the quantity 
and price at which they purchased the important materials, and 
also notify him of the names of the sellers who were not ful- 
filling their contracts. This information would be exceedingly 
valuable and could be circulated among the members daily or 
weekly, without giving the names of those reporting. 

In considering questions of economics with which we are 
now being confronted, it may be proper to touch briefly on one 
which bears a relative significance to our products. We have 
for years witnessed the gradual increase in cost of fuel. Part 
of this increase is due to the necessities of increasing popula- 
tion, part of it to increasing per capita requirements for com- 
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fort and luxury, and the greater part to the necessities of in- 
dustry and traffic. 

It is becoming apparent that the conservation of our 
country’s:resources is the first step toward preparedness of the 
future we have before us. The developments since the Euro- 
pean war began have brought forcibly before us the meaning 
of our previous dependence upon foreign products for the 
completion of our industrial output, and from this we have 
learned that our chief fuel asset, Bituminous coal, contains 
elements very necessary to our commercial activities and too 
valuable to waste by our present methods of combustion. 

More Stoves To Be Sold. 

Therefore, it would seem that we must yield to the de- 
mands of the future and filter our fuel through the necessities 
of the arts, the crafts and the land, and use only the solid and 
gaseous residue for purposes of domestic consumption and 
our physical comforts. This may mean that we shall have to 
reduce our per capita consumption of fuel units and get along 
with less artificial heat. If so, we are likely to retrace our 
steps, going back into history, and use the heating stove more 
and the central heating plant less. 

However that may be, we will have to begin thinking 
seriously about the adaptation of our products in the stove 
and furnace industry to use with by-products fuels and ‘see to 
it that the people are well served in accordance with their 
necessities. 

This Association is a strong organization and its influence 
is wide. Through it and because of it, local associations exist 
and are able to do the good work they accomplish. With 
closer cooperation among members and a larger amount of 





Lee W. Van Cleave, 
First Vice-President, 
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money, its field of usefulness can be enlarged by the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Research and Experiment, which can 
be conducted in any one of several institutes organized for 
that purpose. The future of our business has problems to 
be solved, which will be better and more quickly worked out 
through concerted action than by individual effort. 

In laying down the pleasures and duties of the office of 
President of this Association, I regret I have accomplished so 
little for the advancement of the industry, but I deeply appre- 
ciate the kindness and courtesy extended to me by the mem- 
bers during the past two years. It is a high honor to be chosen 
President of the National Association of Stove’ Manufacturers 
and one that I shall cherish all my life. 

This was followed by the Annual Reports of Treas- 
urer Charles F. Mertz and Secretary F. J. Stephenson, 
both of which showed that the Association had made 
material progress during the past year, both in num- 
ber of members added and in influence exerted for 
the good of the industry. 

The various committees then rendered reports by 
their respective chairmen, as follows: 


Executive Committee, by Charles A. DuCharme. 
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National Association Classification Committee, by 
John J. Fisher. 

Design Registration Committee, by George H. Bar- 
bour. 

Repair Committee, by D. F. Printz. 

National Chamber of Commerce Committee, by 
James A. Lansing. 

National Stove Advertising Committee, by A. W. 
Walker. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session. 

On Wednesday afternoon the first speaker was 
George Hughes, of the Hughes Electric Heating Com- 
pany, Chicago, who spoke on “Electric Stoves.” 

Two excellent papers were then read by George D. 
Wilkinson, Cribben and Sexton Company, Chicago, 
and Lee W. Van Cleave, Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company, St. Louis, both having reference to 
“Enameled Stoves and Their Future.” 


Mr. Wilkinson’s paper is as follows: 
The Future of the Enameled Range. 
Before entering into a discussion of the future status of 
enameled ranges, I will, for the benefit of those who are not 
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familiar with the various types and the processes of manufac- 


ture, dwell for a few moments on those subjects. 

There are two types of enameled ranges; first, the cast 
iron enameled range, to which I will particularly refer today; 
and secondly, the enameled steel range. 

The cast iron enameled range is of the two, in my opinion, 
the more practical and the more satisfactory stove from every 
standpoint. Enamel, being a hard, brittle, vitreous substance, 
has very little flexibility and resiliency. It, therefore, becomes 
most practical when applied to a firm background such as cast 
iron, really becoming a part of the iron itself, and is, there- 
fore, least liable to chip or crack off from contact with 
another surface. 

The enameled steel range is really an ordinary steel range 
with extra enameled steel pieces fitted over the outside. These 
pieces cannot have the same firm background as the enamel on 
cast iron, and chipping and cracking are rendered considerably 
easier and the chances for trouble are multiplied. 

That my conclusions in this direction are correct is evi- 
denced by the fact that the trade on cast iron enameled ranges 
has grown rapidly in the last three years, while the enameled 
steel range has not enjoyed anywhere near the same popu- 
larity. 

In part this is due to the fact that the full cast iron con- 
struction is in greater demand for cooking stoves, but much of 
its progress must be credited to the fact that the dealer has 
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emer the cast iron enameled range a more satisfactory stove 
to sell. 

It may be interesting to some of you who are not fully 
versed in enameling, to have a little explanation of this 
process. 

The base of enamel is feldspar, quartz, borax, flourspar, 
nitrate of soda, soda ash and various other mineral products, 
all of which have a distinct relation toward good enameling. 

The ingredients must be proportioned accurately and are 
mixed by smelting and drawn off in the form of a slag which 
is disintegrated by being run into water as it comes from the 
smelter. 

Coloring Oxides are used in all enamels but white, and are 
generally used at the time of smelting. The enamel is then 
ground in pebble mills continuously for twenty-four hours or 
more, through which it is pulverized to a very fine degree. 

Before the enamel is applied, the castings must go through 
a very rigid cleaning process, first burned to remove all scale 
and grease, then pickled and sand-blasted to remove all traces 
of sand. 

What is called the ground coat is applied to the casting 
in the wet. This is allowed to dry thoroughly and is then 
burned into the casting at a temperature of 1400 to 1600 
degrees Fahrenheit. This we might call the priming’coat or 
sizing coat. After this the dry enamels are shaken on to the 
castings through a very fine mesh riddle while the castings 
are red hot. This dry, powdered enamel fuses to the hot 
surface and being placed back into the furnace, melts and 
runs out evenly, causing a smooth finish and acquiring a glaze. 

It is usually necessary on cast iron work to give. it two 
or three of these coats, particularly in the lighter colors, 
which on account of their transparency must be thick enough 
to prevent the iron showing through. 

Enameling on steel is a very similar process except that 
the finish coat of enamel used is wet instead of dry, and on 
account of the difference in thickness of the metal, can be 
burned down much quicker. A greater number of pieces can 
be burned at one time also, the dry process requiring one 
piece to be handled at a time. 

It is no easy task to take the parts of an ordinary cast 
stove enamel them and mount them together. This is due to 
the fact that having been enameled they were subjected to 
very severe heat, which has a tendency to expand and warp 
them. Then, too, the enamel has probably run over the fit- 
ting points. 

More Care Necessary in Assembling When Enameled. 

Large pieces particularly must be fitted on to forms while 
they are red hot and weighted down until partially cold to 
straighten them, and the fitting points are usually taken care 
of by painting the edges with clay, which prevents the cnamel 
from adhering. The castings must be fitted and ground first 
and even enameled in sets to assure proper color matching on 
all parts. 

For this reason I would discourage manufacturers who 
are not equipped with enameling plants to attempt to have a 
jobbing shop enamel castings and then try to assemble them 
in their own shops. 

One of the greatest drawbacks of the enamel range busi- 
ness is the trouble and loss connected with it, but probably 
more trouble occurs with steel enameled ranges than with cast 
iron enameled ranges, particularly in the shipping. This is 
often due to improper crating and careless handling, and it 
takes considerable extra care and expense to eliminate most 


of this trouble. 
Demand Increasing. 


The demand for enameled parts on stoves has more than 
doubled each year for the past five years, and there is scarcely 
a manufacturer, large or small, to-day, whose trade or com- 
petition has not compelled him to use some enameled parts. 

The demand for the full enameled stove or range also 
seems to be increasing, probably because of its newness and 
attractive appearance. Many dealers we find originally 
bought enameled ranges for show purposes and found their 
attractiveness made them rapid sellers. 

On the other hand, the cast iron enameled range has con- 
siderable utility, due to the fact that it never has to be black- 
ened, always retains its bright glaze and new appearance, and 
is really just as modern and sanitary an improvement, when 
compared with the old-style range, as the new porcelain bath 
tub is with the old-style tin tub. 

You can contrast in your own mind the appearance of 
the old hand-blackened stove and the new enameled range— 
white, blue or black, as the case may be. The first is a rather 
dirty, messy, old-style proposition, while the other is an 
up-to-date, sanitary improvement that washes with soap and 
water and can be kept “clean as a whistle” with little or no 
trouble. 

Care in Guarantee Urged. 

Now, regarding the guarantee to be given on enameled 
stoves. About the only safe guarantee that any manufacturer 
is able to give is, that on account of the high temperature at 
which enamel is put on, it will not discolor or chip from the 
heat. Beyond this no one dares go, as it is a well-known fact 
that enameled stoves will not stand very much abuse without 
chipping, and this the manufacturer cannot be responsible for. 
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We find that the proper color of enamel has a great deal 
to do with the sale of a range. I believe it is safe to say 
that 75 per cent of the enameled ranges sold are light blue, 
while the balance are principally white, green, black, brown 
and gray. White is usually priced higher by manufacturers 
because imperfections are more prominent on a white enam- 
eled surface than they are on a darker color, thus causing 
more loss in manufacturing. 

It is our personal! observation that the lighter colors as a 
rule, and particularly the light shades of blue, will always be 
the best sellers because they are more in tone with modern 
kitchen fittings, kitchen cabinets, blue and white enamel ware, 
white enamel sinks, and so on. 

The right shade of blue is very difficult to get and is of 
the utmost importance, because if it is a little too light or 
too dark it does not seem to please the eye. 

The blue is much more desirable than the white enameled 
range in our minds because it does not show the dirt so 
quickly, is more attractive to the eye on the dealer’s floor, and 
helps to dress up the kitchen and make it a more pleasant 
place in which to work. 

The blue enameled range appeals to practically all classes 
of buyers, while the various colored ranges have a particular 
appeal to the individual. If you intend to market enameled 
ranges, I would advise you to find out which colors are best 
suited to your particular trade before entering into this rather 
hazardous end of the stove business. 

Lighter colors on enameled ranges show up the glaze 
much better than the darker ones. This makes them very 
attractive for window display or floor use, and gets much 
more attention than the average black range would. 

Is Dealers’ Profit Too High on Enameled Ranges? 


We find, too, that a great many dealers get much higher 
prices for the enameled ranges in light colors than they do for 
the ordinary range of approximately the same cost, which 
makes this stove a very attractive proposition for the dealers. 

However, in many cases the dealers abuse the opportunity 
to get better prices and sometimes get as high as 150 percent 
or more profit on many of these stoves. This is a bad abuse 
which will eventually hurt the enamel range business, and we 
advise manufacturers, through their salesmen, to look very 
thoroughly into such overcharges by dealers and try to reduce 
them, because it is to the interest of the stove business that 
the retail prices be kept down per sale. 

If the dealer would be content with an average profit, 
he would make a larger turn-over of ranges, thereby in the 
end making more money for himself and certainly more for 
the manufacturer, because the movement of the goods would 
be’almost twice as large as under the excessive retail profit 
conditions which we find in a good many cases. 

It may be somewhat hard to regulate the retail price con- 
ditions, but we have found that a few common-sense argu- 
ments to the dealer often bring prices to their proper level. 
Keeping the resale price down where it belongs is going to 
have a great deal to do with the future of the enameled 
range business, in view of the present rapidly rising cost of 
materials. 

Many manufacturers have taken up the sale of enamel 
goods during the past three years and many small companies 
have been incorporated to make enameled stoves only, which 
shows that there is a considerable and growing demand for 
enameled stoves and ranges that may continue for some years. 

We believe, however, that unless enameled stoves are 
properly made and carefully crated, shipped and handled, that 
the future of the enameled range business is exceedingly pre- 
carious, for their unsatisfactory service under these conditions 
may do more to harm the business than to further it. 

Many Difficulties in Manufacture of Enameled Ranges. 

Our company has operated an enameling plant probably 
longer than any stove concern in the United States and has 
had a great deal of experience in turning out enameled 
ranges, and we are frank to say that we still have innumer- 
able difficulties in manufacturing them. 

It would, therefore, be best to investigate the matter care- 
fully and be sure that your particular trade demands an 
enamel stove, and that you could make and handle a stove of 
this kind profitably, before going into this end of the business. 

An enameling plant is the-most difficult department in 
the stove business to handle, and I would strongly advise any 
manufacturer who intends to install such a department to em- 
ploy a cost expert who can establish a system of figuring 
accurate costs and losses, so that at the end of the year you 
may know for certain whether or not your department has 
been operated at a profit. Perhaps it would be a good plan to 
have our own Association Cost Expert submit a uniform 
system. 

Since enamel is a sanitary, up-to-date feature, it seems 
likely that it is an improvement and advancement in the art 
of making coal stoves; and as for the actual future, I believe 
the sales will continue to grow, particularly on high class 
goods. 

Specialties are the life of the present stove business and 
due to the rapid changes that are taking place. It behooves 


all of us to decide, if possible, just where this trend will 
take us. 
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Mr. Van Cleave’s paper follows herewith: 
The Enameled Range—'Its Influence on the Trade. 

In preparing this paper on the subject of the Enameled 
Stove and Range and Its Influence on the Trade, it will be 
necessary to call attention to a condition which now exists 
and which is one of the strong reasons why the enameled 
range is fast becoming an important factor in both the man- 
ufacturing and the retailing of stoves. 

For many years the Stove Manufacturers of the country 
have disposed of their product and delivered it to their cus- 
tomers in an unfinished condition. The stoves are in bad 
shape—they make those handling them for resale, dread the 
arrival of the shipment. It takes the whole warehouse and 
shipping force to get them in even a semblance of decent 
appearance before they can attempt to show or sample them. 
This is not the end either, for every stove or range that is 
sold has to be blackened—have the grease scrubbed off the 
steel or in many other and devious ways complete the finish- 
ing that is the natural work of a Stove Manufacturer and 
not of a retailer. 

When stoves are shipped unblacked we naturally expect 
the dealer to blacken his samples—in many instances he does 
not blacken them at all,.and at best he puts a very poor 
finish on them, and we as manufacturers get a representation 
on his floor not at all in keeping with what we could get. This 
is one of the things that we should all plan to improve, for, 
in my opinion, it will do more to increase the sales of better 
grade goods than many of the present schemes of advertising 
and concessions which we now grant. 

In our company | have for years advocated the complete 








F. J. Stephenson, 
Secretary, 
National Association of Stove Manufacturers. 


and final finishing of all our products so that the merchant 
can unwrap them and find everything ready to set up, with- 
out the necessity of having a dangerous and very dirty stove 
blacking. department. Some manufacturers have had the 
courage of their convictions along these lines and are black- 
ing most of their cast stoves; others are japanning their Gas 
Ranges—all leading towards the desirable end of making our 
dealers like the Stove Department of their business instead of 
dreading it, and of putting up with it just because of the 
profit it may bring in. 
Urges Really Finished Product. 

What we as Stove Manufacturers should accomplish is to 
take the sting out of the retailing of our product. To do this 
we should immediately take steps in a uniform way to prop- 
erly finish all our products, send stoves out finished as wel! 
as parlor tables, and have our goods in at least as salable 
shape as other articles handled by our customers. An enam- 
eled range is in the same class as the most beautiful mahogany 
furniture, and is so considered by merchant, salesman and 
consumer. 

The above and preliminary statement is made for the 
purpose of getting a line of thought into your minds that 
have dwelt upon for many years, in order to have you 
realize what the enameled stove and range business is doi! 
to educate our friends, the dealers, to a like line of thoug! 

The whole force of a retail stove concern, from the bo 
down to the porter who blackens the old, rusty thing, dislik: 
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the stove as it comes out today. Contrast this with the feel- 
ings of a man who opens up an enameled range, and see his 
frowns change to smiles as this beautiful creation unfolds 
itself before his eyes. The stove gleams and glistens in the 
light. It is a pleasure to assemble it; it gets the place of 
honor on the sample floor, and in ten minutes from the time 
of its arrival it can be shown to a customer or be ready for 
delivery to the finest house in the country. It will be 
shown to their friends with pride and create a feeling of 
gratitude towards the Manufacturer for the forethought of 
producing such a labor-saving device. The sales force on 
the retail floor has more to talk about; he can enthuse more 
over a beautiful enameled range—he has something distinct- 
ive, sanitary, practical and beautiful. The result is an in- 
crease in volume for the entire industry. 
Consumer Appreciates Enameled Stove. 

So much for the merchant and his feelings in the matter. 
There is yet the all-important factor to be reckoned with, and 
that is the consumer: For the woman who does her own 
housework and who saves from year to year to make her 
kitchen attractive. From the workingman’s wife, whose kitch- 
en is the living room and dining room, too, there comes a 
great vote of thanks and a feeling of good will towards the 
merchant who sold her the enameled stove. It ‘saves her 
tired back from the drudgery of, stove blacking and she is 
proud of it. Such a stove is not only a thing of beauty and 
utility, but the fact that it is absolutely sanitary is of great 
importance to her, and the housewife will show it to every 
visitor for veers. These influences are not to be set aside 
as of small value. They are not—they make repeat orders— 
repeat orders are the profit-makers, and instead now of pro- 
ducing trouble-makers, we should give serious thought to the 
profit-making end of our lines and push high grade, finely 
finished enameled stoves. 

I desire above all things to imoress upon the members of 
our Association the crving need to stop the everlasting hue 
and cry for cheap, tawdry stoves; to stem the tide of making 
our goods inferior each year in order to meet cheap competi- 
tion. We have developed during the last few years a demand 
for sanitary white enameled trimmings on stoves. We have 
educated the stove-using public to want nicer and more at- 
tractive stoves, and now come the all enameled cast iron and 
enameled steel ranges to help us get our business on a profit- 
able basis. 

We have the opportunity to push and advertise our high 
grade productions on which we can demand an adequate 
profit. The enameled range, as well as the enameled heaters 
of all kinds, if used in a proper manner, can do more to re- 
habilitate the stove business generally than anything that it 
has been our good fortune to find in many vears. For half a 
century our company has used white enamel on our stoves— 
they were advertised as “The Great White Enamel Line.” and 
we had exclusive right to the slogan. It is a distinguishing 
feature and we use it as such. 

The all-enameled range in its influence for good can, if 
not spoiled by cheapening the name, be made to elevate our 
business many notches and enable us to find many dealers 
who will sell them who would not handle the old-style line. 
This is absolutely true; in a few cases today, merchants who 
will not handle stoves are getting interested and are buying 
these goods. The construction and methods of making enamel 
with its attendent difculties T have not torched upon—they 
have been most excellently handled by another member who 
has given you a very complete diagnosis of “Enamelitis.” 

In closing, may I express to you the hope that those of 
vou who are interested enough to go into the enameled range 
business. do not desecrate the name; that you do not cheapen 
the grade; that you do not perform some of the tricks of the 
trade to get the best of your fellow manufacturer; that you 
enter the game, when you do come in, with the intention of 
keeping it on a profitable hasis. and not with the idea of see 
ing how cheap you can sell your product and how much you 
can upset the market with your enameled specialty. 

Thursaay, May Tenth. 

At the Thursday session, the Honorable Edward N. 
Hurley, former Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, delivered one of his characteristic addresses 
in which he brought out in forcible manner the fact 
that proper knowledge of costs is vital to succéss. 
Mr. Hurley also emphasized the circumstance that the 
Federal Government wanted to cooperate in every way 
possible with such trade organizations as the National 


Association of Stove Manufacturers. 


After a discussion on the situation as to stove re- 
pairs, F. J. Stephenson, Secretary and Cost Expert 
of the Association, read a very instructive paper on 
“Alteration of the Cost Manual.” 
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A. D. Sperry, Rock Island Stove Company, Rock 
Island, Illinois, spoke on “Our Association—Its Fu- 


’ 


ture, Its Prospects,” and in eloquent terms voiced the 
semtiment that the citizens of the United States of 
America in this serious crisis must stand as one man 
in the support of and cooperation with the Govern- 
ment, to bring the war to a successful issue. His was 
a beautiful and inspiring oration. 


The following new members were admitted : 

Abendroth Brothers, Port Chester, New York. 

Galusha Stove Company, Rochester, New York. 

Sommerville Stove Company, Sommerville, New 
Jersey. 

Star Foundry Company, Covington, Kentucky. 

Howard Stove Works, Ralston, Nebraska. 

Independent Stove Company, Owosso, Michigan. 

Home Stove Works, Chicago. 

Caskey & Keene, Philadelphia. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the Convention 
was one upholding President Wilson and the Federal 
Government in the great crisis and cooperating with 
them in whatever way possible. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President, Frede:ick Will, Sill Stove Works, 
Rochester, New York. 

First Vice-President, Lee W. Van Cleave, Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Second Vice-President, Robert Leach, Weir Stove 
Company, Taunton, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer, Charles I°. Mertz, Co-operative Foundry 
Company, Rochester, New York. 

Secretary and Cost Expert—F. J. Stephenson, 
Hoosick Falls, New York. 

The Executive Committee consists of the following, 
together with President Will and Secretary Stephen- 
son: Charles A. DuCharme, chairman, Detroit, Mich- 
igan; Joseph W. Emery, Quincy, Illinois; Richard E. 
Warner, Taunton, Massachusetts ; Russell E. Sard, Al- 
bany, New York; George D. Wilkinson, Chicago, 
Illinois; Frank S. Ouerbacker, Louisville, Kentucky ; 
James A. Lansing, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

New York City was chosen as the Convention city 
for 1918, after which the convention adjourned. 

Conventionalities. 

It was the opinion of every one present that this 
was the best Convention in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. 
difficulty in persuading 


There considerable 


Fred Will to accept the presidency, but everybody 


Was 


voted for him with a whoop when he finally allowed 
his name to go before the Convention, and the Asso 
ciation is bound to make much progress under his able 
guidance. 

Many compliments were expressed at the excellent 
work performed by F. J. Stephenson, Secretary and 
Cost Expert of the Association. Prother Stephenson’s 
efforts are bearing fine fruit in the way of new ac- 
cessions to the membership and also in the adoption of 
uniform methods of cost keeping among the stove 
manufacturers. 

“Among those present” at the 
Thomas Hogan, who for so many years served as 
National Defense 
Tom was given an ovation when he en- 


Convention was 


Secretary of the Stove Founders’ 
Association. 
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tered the hall and he looked as if he was in the right 
place. 

Sam H. Jacobs, Salesmanager of the Fanner Man- 
ufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was distribut- 
ing clever and useful souvenirs. One was a spring 
coil with brass ring. The puzzle was to remove the 
ring from the coil. The other was a combination 
screw driver and bottle opener. 


~- 


WESTERN STOVE MANUFACTURERS IN 
ANNUAL MEETING. 








The Annual Meeting of the Western Stove Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held Tuesday, May eighth, 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, with 68 in attendance. 

A. A. Ainsworth who has made a special study of 
the field of gas stoves and appliances read a very in- 
teresting and instructive paper on the development in 
this particular branch of the stove industry. 

The situation as to the matter of stove repairs was 
discussed to a considerable extent. 

Jones T. Templeton, St. Louis, Missouri, is Presi- 
dent, and Allen W. Williams, Columbus, Ohio, Sec- 


retary of the Association. 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT ON STOVE AND WARM 
AIR HEATER REPAIRS. 


The Russ & Krekel Company, New York City, have 
sent an announcement to the trade, stating that they 
are prepared to make prompt shipments on repairs for 
practically every make of stoves, ranges, warm air, 
steam or hot water heaters, including repairs for all 
styies of French Ranges. Their large stock and thor- 
ough organization enables them to ship goods the 
same day the order is received. Dealers can obtain 
catalog, order book and envelopes by addressing the 
Russ & Krekel Company, 97 Beekman Street, New 
York City. 











ELECTRICALLY WELDED OVEN SHELVES AND 
BROILER RACKS. 


The United Steel and Wire Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, manufacturers of products made from wire, 
are the outgrowth of an organization formed in 
February, 1909, as the Battle Creek Oven Rack Com- 
pany, and reorganized later with a larger capital under 
the present name. The first few years after the 
original organization were devoted largely to experi- 
mental work on a design of oven rack assembled by 
the electrical welding process, and the products first 
manufactured were oven shelves and broiler racks for 
stoves, sold direct to stove manufacturers. In the 
oven shelves, the bars ran from front to back, and 
as all joints were welded by the electric process, a one 
piece article of sturdy construction and with a smooth 
surface was produced. The design made such a 
strong appeal to stove manufacturers that the output 
on this line alone now exceeds one million shelves a 
year. The broiler rack was of similar construction, 





and the Company now makes several styles and sizes 
in each line, in addition to several other kinds of wire 
products, full details of which can be secured by ad- 
dressing the United Steel and Wire Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 
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OVEN THERMOMETERS ELIMINATE GUESS 
WORK IN BAKING. 





3ecause it measures heat just as a clock measures 
time or a gauge measures water, the Whittier Oven 
Thermometer, shown in the accompanying illustration, 
a is said to eliminate guess 
work and to enable the 
housewife to do all kinds 
of baking or roasting 
with certainty and ex- 
actness. Furthermore, 
since the device indi- 
cates the exact heat of 
the oven at all times, it 
is claimed to save from 
10 to 15 percent of the 
fuel with coal or wood-burning stoves, and from 20 to 
25 percent in the case of gas, oil or electric stoves. 
The Whittier Thermometer is a durably-constructed 
appliance which is quick acting and can be depended 
upon to give satisfactory service for many years. With 
each one a time-card is furnished which tells how long 
to bake different foods when the dial is at a certain 
point and allows room for the slight correction which 
it may be necessary to make for the stove or range in 
question. Catalog giving detailed information can be 
obtained by writing to the Cooper Oven Thermometer 
Company, Pequabuck, Connecticut. 
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Whittier Oven Thermometer. 
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QUICK SERVICE ON ORDERS FOR STOVE 
TRIMMINGS. 








Service is a vital function in our business life, and 
although the absolute necessity for giving customers 
service in every sense of the word is being constantly 
emphasized, there still remains in many establishments 
ample room for improvement in this regard. The 
Fanner Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufacturers of all kinds of stove trimmings, have 
not been found wanting in the matter of service, and 
their prompt, intelligent filling of orders for these 
products has evoked much commendation from the 
trade. Aside from the excellent, dependable service, 
they have to offer handsome, well made trimmings of 
durable construction, including pokers, lifters, turn- 
keys, handles, scrapers, shakers, corners, brackets, 
rings, edges, strips, towel bars, chaplets, malleable cast- 
ings and stars. Full particulars of any or all of the 
Fanner line will be gladly sent to those addressing the 
Fanner Manufacturing Company, Department A, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


SERVICE IS EXPRESSION OF OUR IDEAL. 








Service is for him who serves. It is the natural 
expression of a man’s better nature trying to rise to 
his ideal. It is Brotherly Love and the Golden Rule 
combined. It is a man trying to fill the great niche 
carved for him in the scheme of Destiny. We all 
serve, from beggar to king, and it is only a question of 
the degree and the intelligence of our efforts—and he 
who serves willingly serves doubly.—Anon. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
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Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 54 to 59 inclusive. 








The Aerial Cutlery Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, has increased its capital from $35,000 to 100,000. 

The Chicago Hardware Foundry Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has increased its capital from $300,000 
to $400,000. ' 
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CHICAGO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
TO HOLD MAY PARTY, MAY 25. 





The May Party of the Chicago Retail Hardware 
Association will take place Friday evening, May 25th. 
in the Drill Hall of the Masonic Temple, State and 
Randolph Streets. 

The Entertainment Committee is composed of the 
following: Martin Engelhart, Chairman; William F. 
Siewert; L. H. Thomsen; Gus Fisher; John Wallace 
and S. F. Svenson. 

The Floor Committee consists of these: Leo 
Krueger, Chairman; Charles Menzel, Jr.; G. G. Engel- 
hardt; Fred Ruhling ; G. Schweighoefer. 

Tickets should be secured at once from any of the 
members of these committees. The price is $1.00 for 


each ticket admitting one gentleman and his ladies. 
o-oo 


HENRY C. NEISE JOINS SALES FORCE OF 
RICHARDS=-WILCOX MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 





The Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Company, 
‘Aurora, Illinois, manufacturers of door hangers and 
other hardware specialties, announce the addition of 
Henry C. Neise, Cleveland, Ohio, to their sales force 
in that state. Mr. Neise has for the past twelve years 
been connected with the Builders’ Hardware Depart- 
ment of the W. Bingham Company, and is thoroughly 
competent to handle the problems which confront the 
trade in his line. His new employers bespeak for him 
the same courteous treatment accorded their repre- 
sentatives in the past, and urge dealers to feel free at 
all times to call upon him for any special services. 





TRADEMARK ON AUGERS AND DIGGERS. 





The Fenn Manufacturing Company, Charlotte, 

Michigan, has secured copyright on the trademark 

shown in the accompanying 

Go illustration, under number 

Yep) [LM 102,483. The particular 

102,483 description of goods is 

earth augers and post hole diggers. The Company 

claims use since about October, 1916, and the claim 
was filed March 27, 1917. 


SALESMAN WHO SAYS A LOT BUT NEVER 
SPEAKS A WORD. 





In the “Pirates of Penzance,” when the pirates are 
softly creeping upon their prey, they sing in hushed, 
almost inaudible tones, 

“With catlike tread, upon our prey we steal, 

In silence dread, our cautious way we feel. 
No sound at all, we never speak a word, 
A fly’s footfall would be distinctly heard.” 

This stanza calls to mind a salesman who says a lot 
but “never speaks a word.” This salesman has vari- 
ous pseudonyms, but those which perhaps describe 
him most accurately are “trade name” or “trademark.” 
Apropos of the famous silent salesman——the trade 
name, Iver Johnson—it is said that he is a quiet chap, 
always on the job. Customers recognize him in- 
stantly ; they know the ideal for which he stands and 
believe in it absolutely: “Honest goods at honest 
prices.” In other words, the public knows that when 
they buy a revolver, bicycle, motorcycle or shotgun 
with this name on it, they are getting dependable mer- 
chandise of the highest grade. Dealers who desire to 
add this salesman to their staff and permit him to 
make easier and quicker sales, should write for de- 
tailed information and catalogs A, B and C, of arms, 
bicycles and shotguns respectively, to Iver Johnson’s 
Arms and Cycle Works, 354 River Street, Fitchburg, 


Massachusetts. 
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PATENTS OPERATING MECHANISM FOR 
CENTRIFUGAL WRINGERS. 


Hugo G. Braunlich, Davenport, Iowa, has obtained 
United States patent rights, under number 1,224,266, 


for an operating mechanism for centrifugal wringers, 


described herewith: 
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In combination 
with a support, a 
horizontal drive 
shaft, an upright op- 
erating shaft having a 
load member, adapted 
for continuous rota- 
tion in one direction, 
a counter shaft, 
means connecting 
said drive and said 
counter shafts to 
drive said counter 
shaft at an increased 
speed, an intermedi- 
ate shaft in line with 
said counter shaft 
and operatively en- 
gaged to drive said 
upright shaft, a fric- 
tion disk fixed to that 
end of said counter 


























shaft adjacent the intermediate shaft, a second friction disk 
fixed to the end of said intermediate shaft and adapted for 
engagement with the first named friction disk, said second 
disk being rotative with said intermediate shaft but capable 
of endwise movement thereon and means for moving said 
second mentioned disk into and out of engagement with the 
like disk on said counter shaft. 
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“FILE FILOSOPHY’” WILL GIVE YOU MUCH 
HELPFUL INFORMATION ABOUT FILES. 





About thirty-nine years ago, im 1878, William T. 
Nicholson, founder of the Nicholson File Company, 
wrote and published a “Treatise on Files,” explaining 
therein the technicalities of files, defining their terms, 
and setting forth their uses, the process of their manu- 
facture, and the proper manner of handling them. 
Numerous editions have been published, and ever since 
the first issue, it has been accepted universally as an 
authority in its line. The book being now entirely 
out of print, the Company have taken the portions of 
the Treatise that are of most immediate value and in- 
terest to the user, compiled and brought them up to 
date, and added the matter necessary to cover changes 
in style, methods and operations, so as to bring the 
treatise down to modern times. These are presented 
in the form of an interesting booklet “File Filosophy”’ 
which has proven a great help to all those interested 
in files. Copies of the booklet, together with the 
regular catalog showing 600 illustrations of files and 
rasps, can be obtained by addressing the Nicholson 
File Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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EFFICIENT CONSTRUCTION OF SHARPENING 
MACHINE SERVES TO RECLAIM DULL 
SAFETY RAZOR BLADES. 





When a dealer buys a typewriter for his store, or 
a sewing machine for his home, or an automobile for 
business or pleasure, he 
naturally makes it a point 
to investigate closely the 
construction of the article 
in questicn—how it is as- 
sembled, how it looks, how 
| it-works, and the materials 
manu facture, 
myand from this examination 


‘used in its 


he chcoses the appliance 


that gives evidence of 
greatest adaptability and 





service. If sharpening ma- 
Hatfield Safety Razor Blade chines are under consider- 
Sharpening Machine. ation, it is said, the Hat- 
field Safety Razor Blade Sharpening Machine, illus- 
trated herewith, will qualify because of its mechanical 
perfection which involves roller bearings, oscillating 
motion, a honing device for taking hones and nicks 
out of the dullest blade, quick-acting spring holders 
for keeping the blades in place, and an in-and-out ad- 
justment enabling the operator to sharpen the original 
bevel of the blades. The five sizes in which this ma- 
chine is made—for sharpening 4, 6, 12, 18 and 24 
blades at a time—are said to offer a really economical 
solution of the razor sharpening problem, besides 
opening the way to good profits for the energetic retail 
hardware dealer. The Hatfield Machine, it is de- 


clared, can sharpen any make of safety razor blade, 
and grinder attachments will sharpen jack razors, 
clippers, scissors, shears, knives and other small edged 
tools. 


Further particulars and price list will be sent 
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upon request, by the Hyfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 21 Walker Street, New York City. 


as 
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CASH REGISTER RECEIPTS OF GREAT 
VALUE TO MERCHANT. 


The latest models of National Cash Registers that 
print receipts or sales-slips with figures of the amount 
on them, one of which is pictured herewith, are said 





Receipt-Printing National Cash Register. 


to be of great value to the merchant. Among the 
specific advantages which accrue to dealers from their 
use are these: 1—The printed figures not only insure 
correct registration, but prevent disputes. They are 
also the printed proof that the customer paid for his 
goods. 2—The printing of the clerk’s initial on the 
receipt enables both customer and proprietor to know 
which clerk sold the goods. This is an advantage, 
especially in case goods are returned or exchanged. 
3—The receipt prevents the return of goods bought 
at other stores, as customers must return it with the 
4—The receipt helps in two ways to 
advertise a store: First, by making satisfied custom- 
ers, and second, by the advertising matter printed on it. 
5—The receipt protects the dealer and the customer 
when money is paid on account. It insures the mer- 
chant getting all the money and the customer receiv- 
ing full credit. 6—-Every customer is an inspector of 
the sale in the store that gives these receipts. This 
removes temptation from employes and guarantees the 
Full particulars of 


merchandise. 


merchant all the money due him. 
the various models of registers and their benefits, can 
be obtained by addressing the National Cash Register 
Company, Department 139, Dayton, Ohio. 











SECURES PATENT FOR COASTER. 


Under number United States patent 


1,224,575, 


rights have been secured by William E. Sherwood, 
Canastota, New York, for a coaster described in the 
following: 


A coaster comprising 
a body, front and 
rear supporting mem- 
bers for the body, one 
of said members being 
turnable laterally in 
: either direction rela- 
tively to the body, a lever turnable with the member and 
connected at its opposite ends to said member and movable 
with the turnable member about axes located on opposit« 
sides of its center, and a spring connected to the lever inter- 
mediate of the ends thereof and to the body of the sled, 
substantially as and for the purpose described. 
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How Some Retail Hardware Dealers 


Quercome Price Competition 


By Wi.u1aAM T. GorMLEY, Chicago. 








Probably one of the most perplexing problems that 
the retail hardware dealer has to solve, is that per- 
taining to the handling of 
customers who claim that 
they can buy certain items 
on which his profit is only 
a reasonable one, at lower 
prices than he quotes. 

It makes little difference 
whether the retailer be lo- 
cated in a large city or in 
rural communities, for 
while the competition may 
be of a different nature, the 
ultimate effect so far as the customer is concerned, is 
usually the same: If in a large city, the department 
store cut price advertisement is used as an argument. 
If in a rural community, the mail order house catalog 
fills the role. 

If the customer cites the case of a wellknown trade- 
marked article on which the department store or the 
mail order house has quoted a cut price, there is, of 
course, little room for doubt as to the correctness of 
the quotation. At any rate, the doubt can very soon 
be dispelled if the retailer is properly equipped—as 
he should be—with mail order catalogs or with de- 
partment store advertisements of recent issue. 





3ut even in this case, the local dealer has a very 
weighty argument in the fact that while his price may 
be a little higher, he has the particular article in stock 
ready to deliver and is always on hand to quickly 
rectify any error or imperfection in connection with 
the sale. 

When it comes to the unidentified article, the retail 
hardware dealer is in a much stronger position, how- 
ever, for in a very great majority of cases, his prices 
will be lower than those of the mail order houses or 
the department stores, and while at times a customer 
may make a claim that he can buy such and such an 
article at a certain place for a lower price, it is usually 
a comparatively easy matter for the dealer to demon- 
strate that the customer is in error. 

An instance of this came to my attention a few days 
ago: A man entered one of the hardware stores in 
Evanston, the northern suburb of Chicago, where [ 
make my home, and asked the price of a compass saw, 
several of which were displayed on the top of a show- 
case. The salesman answered, “35 cents,’ upon which 
the man quietly laid down the saw and walked out 
without saying anything further. Less than fifteen 
minutes later, he came back and opening a package, 
showed the salesman who had waited on him before, 
a compass saw saying, “Look at that for a quarter. 
The same thing you asked me 35 cents for.” 

The salesman looked at it and walked to a display 
counter where he picked up the same brand of a saw 





and made the following reply, ‘““We have had twelve 
of this make in stock for almost a year. Our price 
was 23 cents until today, but this morning we put 
them on a counter over there and marked them 19 
cents. The saw that you were looking at a little while 
ago will outlast these cheap ones three times over, and 
while you use it, you will also have far better service 
from it.” 

Suffice it to say that the man bought the 35 cent 
saw and returned to the other store with the cheap 
one. 

Here is another instance: A certain hardware store 
in Chicago does a considerable business on builders’ 
supplies of various kinds and sells several hundred 
kegs of nails a year without ever opening a keg. It 
goes without saying that this retailer is in position to 
sell nails in this manner at a lower price than if he had 
to weigh them out in two or three pound packages. 


One of the employes of a contractor who was a big 


‘buyer of nails from this hardware dealer, had occasion 


to use about ten pounds of nails for his own home and 
went to the nearest hardware store. When that 
dealer quoted him a price that was a cent higher than 
that of the dealer who was selling nails by the keg, 
the man formed the conclusion that he was being 
overcharged and was not at all bashful in telling the 
dealer, saying that at such and such a store, he could 
buy them at a cent a pound lower. 

This dealer, however, used his brains, asked the par- 
ticular condition of the case and naturally found it easy 
enough to explain that. where there was very little 
work connected with the sale of twenty-five or fifty 
kegs, a lower price per pound could be quoted than 
when the nails had to be taken out of the kegs and 
sold in smaller quantities such as the man wanted. 

In cases of this kind, there is no reason for getting 
angry at a prospective customer, nor is there any occa 
sion for giving him the impression that you doubt his 
word. 
posted—as any progressive hardware dealer must do 


The proper way is always to keep yourself 


in these days—and then use your knowledge and in 
formation in such a way as to help the prospect to 
come to a realization that he was under the wrong 
impression and that your price was a reasonable one 
as compared with the service rendered by you. 


oi 


Chicago, May 7, 1917. 

PY cludes 

The individual determines his own position in life, 

according to the amount of intelligent effort exerted. 

It is for this reason that men never will be equal, be- 

cause there are those—the majority—who will not 
work to acquire inner power. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 











SALES PRODUCING WINDOW DISPLAY OF 
SHAVING SUPPLIES AND OTHER ITEMS. 





Herewith we show a reproduction of a window 
display of Shaving Supplies and other items that 
“delivered the goods’ —or, to be more exact, sold the 
goods. According to E. E. Closkey, who prepared 
this attractive exhibit for Weed and Company, Buf- 
falo, New York, the increase in sales resulting there- 


Now as to the display: The floor was symmetrically 
arranged with various sizes of pedestals and steps 
either draped with black velvet or surmounted by 
glass tops. On these and on the floor a wide range of 
items was shown, including such shaving supplies as 
razors, blades, stroppers, guards, shaving soap, 
powder and cream, lotions, styptic pencils, etc. ; clocks 
and watches; thermometers; vacuum bottles, carafes 
and lunch kits; and knives, watch chains, key ring 























Window Display of Shaving Supplies and Other Items Which Was Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN and 
HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. Arranged by E. E. Closkey for Weed and Company, Buffalo, New York. 


from was over 100 percent, “which isn’t very bad at 
all.” 

Incidentally, it is worthy of mention that the ar- 
rangement was awarded: Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD Window 
Display Competition. 

The background and sides of this window display 
are especially noteworthy, in that the rows of borders 
and panels contrast so strongly as to provide a very 
striking effect. A pale green wall paper in cloud 
effect, with cut out medallions at the top, was trimmed 
with common round screen moulding, painted in gold, 
and strongly set off by the dark-stained wood borders. 
By simply changing the panels, Mr. Closkey points 
out, it is easily possible to arrange a new background 
whenever desired, at very little expense, the entire 
cost of the paper in this instance being about $2.35. 


hooks and other miscellanies. You don’t have to 
strain your eyes to see that a goodly number of 
articles were displayed, which, aided by the ample 
use of cut-outs and other advertising material, pro- 
vided, as told in the first chapter, a very effective 
window display. The trimmer also was not bashful 
about employing price tags to attract the prospective 
customers. 





Give your store and stock a careful scrutiny, trying 
to place yourself in the mood of the prospective buyer. 
Would your store as arranged and stocked appeal to 
you, were you an uninterested party? If not, it doubt- 
less does not appeal to many in your community for 
the same reasons that you sense in your own case. 
Then why not get busy and change it until it will have 
the desired appeal ? 
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Arkansas Retail 





Meet at Hot Springs 





Hardware Dealers 








The Arkansas Retail Hardware Association held its 
Eighteenth Annual Convention in Hot Springs, May 
3, 4 and 5. The Convention was very largely at- 
tended and was in every way a success. 

The address of welcome was delivered by the 
Mayor, Dr. N. G. McClendon, and the welcome was 
extended in behalf of the Business Men’s League by 
Hamp Williams. This was responded to, in behalf 
of the active members, by T. W. Johnson, Newport, 
and in behalf of the associate members by M. P. Duke, 
Little Rock. The invocation was made by the Rev- 
erend Marion Nelson Waldrip. 

J. W. Meeker, Jr., American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, discussed the scarcity of raw material and indi- 
cated that it was quite probable that it would be a 
very difficult matter to obtain any product manufac- 
tured from iron and steel. His remarks were quite 
convincing and were very much appreciated by the 
hardware merchants of Arkansas. 

Similar speeches were made by A. W. Wooster, 
Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Fred Orgill, Orgill Brothers, Memphis, Tennessee, 
and other leading hardware jobbers of the South. 

At the afternoon session George R. James, Presi- 
dent of the James & Graham Company, Memphis, ad- 
dressed the Convention on the subject of community 
building. Mr. James earnestly urged the individual 
merchants of the state to cooperate with the prepared- 
ness campaign inaugurated by the government and 
urged that the members leave their business and get 
out into the country to see that the proper amount of 
food and feed products were planted for this year. 

He also urged merchants to arouse themselves to the 
real situation as it exists and pointed out that millions 
of dollars worth of business was being taken away 
from them every year by the mail order houses and 
that this vast volume of business could be retained 
in the local community if the merchants would go out 
after the business. His address was along broad- 
gauge principles of good business and was enthusi- 
astically received by all present. 

At the conclusion of Mr. James’ address the Ques- 
tion Box was taken up by Charles T. Woodward, Car- 
linville, Illinois, National President, and many impor- 
tant questions were discussed. 

In the forenoon of the second day of the Convention 
were given the reports of the President and the Secre- 
tary, also the report of the Merchants Underwriters’ 
Insurance Company. 


President Glover spoke in part as follows: 

Excerpts From President S. S. Glover’s Annual Address. 

It would be ungrateful in me were I to fail to appreciate 
in the fullest extent the distinguished honor conferred upon 
me by this Association in electing me to its Presidency, and 
I do appreciate to the highest degree the confidence reposed 
in me by the Association which resulted in my election last 
year. And, as the time has now arrived for me to file my 
annual report I wish to assure you that I have striven with 
my utmost efforts to faithfully perform the duties that have 





devolved upon me. As to the manner in which I have per- 
formed those duties it is left for you to determine. 

One of the serious matters that has caused us great con- 
cern is the question of advances in prices on the merchandise 
which we handle. We were advised by some of the largest 
jobbers and manufacturers in this country that prices would 
continue to advance and that it was up to us, as merchants 
operating stores for a profit, to keep step with the advance 
and to advance our prices accordingly. Thereupon’ it was 
agreed by the entire membership of this organization then 
present, that each individual member should advance his 
prices as the market quotations advanced; as we could in 
this way preserve our profits to which we were justly en- 
titled as merchants. I do not know whether or not our mem- 
bership has carried out to the letter of its understanding this 
policy, but I do know that those who have adopted this 
policy in their stores have made money. 


_ We are today confronted with a still more serious situa- 
tion since the European War began. We are today in the 
midst, in my judgment, of the greatest advance in prices that 
we have ever experienced, and the question of judicious buy- 
ing addresses itself to the serious consideration of every 
merchant. There is only one possible way whereby the rapid 
advances that are now being made can be curtailed, and that 
is this: should the government undertake to regulate the 
prices of merchandise it is not doubted but that they would 
be able to restrain the advances, and in this way preserve at 
least the prices that are prevailing today. 

As President of this Association I most earnestly invite 
counsel and advice in the meetings of this Convention upon 
this question, in order that we may obtain as much informa- 
tion and enlightenment as is possible. Every retailer in this 
state is greatly in need of all the advice and information that 
he can obtain upon this subject. 

It has been my purpose, since serving you as President, 
to.advise with the members of the Association. from time to 
time on the question of prevailing conditions. We have had 
for the past year an unusually successful business year. The 
exceedingly high prices paid for cotton during the year 1916 
naturally brought a vast amount of money into this state and 
the farmers bought more liberally than heretofore. This 
has enabled the merchants to meet promptly their obliga- 
tions, which is indeed a satisfactory condition. 

Outlook for the Future. 

As we congratulate ourselves upon the splendid show- 
ing for the previous year, we are called upon to consider the 
prospects for the future. There is a tendency prevailing 
throughout the South, upon the part of the farmer, to in- 
crease his cotton acreage this year. There has recently, how- 
ever, been inaugurated in this state a campaign, fathered by 
the Agricultural Department of the United States govern- 
ment, to restrain this policy of increased cotton acreage and 
to plant instead food and feed products in order that the 
people may be able to take care of themselves. 

I am proud to state to the Association that when this 
matter was first brought to the attention of the people, about 
thirty days ago, the hardware merchants of the State most 
nobly responded to the call by those in charge of the cam- 
paign and have, in a great many instances, laid aside their 
personal affairs and went out among the farmers of the 
State with a message, urging upon them the planting of 
corn, hay and produce for themselves, instead of purchasing 
so much cotton. And while this campaign is practically in 
its infancy yet a great deal of good has been accomplished, 
but we can readily see that should the war not terminate soon, 
it will be up to the hardware merchants of this State to con- 
tinue their earnest effort in this direction another year. 

The proposition confronts us squarely to the effect that 
unless Arkansas feeds herself, one year from today we may 
go hungry. The government will adopt such restrictions as 
will necessitate the farming sections of this country to abso- 
lutely take care of themselves. While this condition may not 
prevail during this year, yet if the war is prolonged it is 
bound to come soon. Therefore, as President of this Asso- 
ciation, I desire to express my profound and sincere appre- 
ciation for the splendid efforts of our members in so nobly 
performing their patriotic duty when the occasion has called 
for it, and to urge upon you a continuation of the work in 


the future. 
Associate Members. 


We acknowledge with profound appreciation the loyalty 
and support of associate members. From the beginning of 
the organization, our associate members have loyally stood 
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by the organization, have carried messages of the purpose 
for which this organization is maintained to every section of 
the State, and have endeavored to educate the merchant 
along the lines of which the Association has been working. 
The traveler has many opportunities of talking to the dealer 
who otherwise could never be reached by the Association, 
and the results they have obtained most conclusively convince 
us that the efforts of the traveler have been very effective. 
We, therefore, upon this occasion, desire to publicly express 
our appreciation for their efforts which they have contributed 
to the success and substantial growth of the organization. 

Furthermore, we appreciate our friends among the job- 
bers and manufacturers who have always been friends of the 
Association. They have contributed in a substantial manner 
by advertising in our program, and have in this way assisted 
materially in the maintainance of the organization. The indi- 
vidual membership of the Association holds in high regard 
the jobbers and manufacturers who sell merchandise in this 
territory; and it has been our pleasure to congenially work 
with the jobbers and manufacturers ever since the date of 
our organization, and we sincerely trust that the same spirit 
of hearty cooperation may continue in the future. 


The following are excerpts from the Annual Report 
of Secretary Grover T. Owens: 
Excerpts from Annual Repert of Secretary Grover T. Owens. 

When we convened one year ago we quite enthusiasti- 
cally predicted that the Association would, within a few 
months, witness the termination of the then existing rapid 
advance in retail hardware and that the new epoch would 
be written by the retail hardware merchants. But in this 
regard we have been keenly disappointed and as we assemble 
together to reflect upon the events of the past we do so with 
a great deal of sorrow and regret. 

As predicted at the 1916 Convention, the trials and diffi- 
culties previously experienced by the retail hardware mer- 
chants of this state have, in many respects, been a great 
blessing, as it has brought about an economic condition in 
business which will undoubtedly be a valuable lesson in the 
future. It has taught the merchant to economize in his ex- 
penses, to regard the purchasing end of his business as more 
important, and that it is a dangerous matter to overstock. 
At that Convention we were urged by experienced buyers 
not to accumulate excessive stocks of merchandise, and it 
was determined by the members of the Association that such 
advice should be followed. But in view of the fact that 
prices have continued to advance until they have reached a 
point clear out of proportion to the actual value of the goods, 
we feel that perhaps merchants of the state in large measure 
have been too conservative, as a great deal of profit has been 
made by the merchants by the fact that they purchased be- 
fore the advance. However, there has not been a single fail- 
ure in the retail hardware business for the past twelve 
months and we attribute this phenomenal record to the con- 
servative buying upon the part of the buyers and economic 
methods in the administration of their store affairs. There- 
fore, with this record in front of us, it is my candid opinion, 
during this situation, from conditions in general, that it. has 
not been a bad policy for the merchants to judiciously guard 
against the accumulation of stock. Reports which I have ob- 
tained from every section of the state indicate conclusively 
that the merchants have experienced, in the year which has 
just closed, a more prosperous one than any in the history 
of their business. 

The purposes of this Association, and the objects for 


which it is maintained, have been too well defined to require 


comment at this time. I do deem it proper, however, to em- 
phasize the question of service. It is the purpose of the 
Secretary to maintain the office in such a manner as at all 
times to be able to render every possible service to its mem- 
bers. Any information which the Secretary has in his files, 
or has access to, is for your benefit, and the only thing re- 
quired of you is to make a request therefor. It has been a 
pleasure during the past year to answer a great many ques- 
tions that have been received from the membership on vari- 
ous subjects and each and every instance that I can recall, 
service has been rendered to the member, and where it has 
not been possible to give direct, the matter has been taken 
up with the National Office and has received prompt atten- 
tion. 

This subject of mutual insurance has been so thoroughly 
discussed and favorably considered by this Association that 
it does not need any comment by those who are familiar 
with it. But for the benefit of our new members, who have 
not yet investigated what a saving it means in their business, 
I will briefly discuss it. We have no record of any man in 
this Association who has ever carried mutual insurance and 
participated in the handsome dividends derived therefrom, 
who has ever cancelled his policy. The companies are pay- 
ing from thirty to fifty percent, the major portion of the 
companies paying the higher figure. This means that you 
ol,ain your insurance at half price. The Merchants Under- 
writers at Fordyce, which has been the official insurance 
organization for this state for several years, is making rapid 
gains and increasing its volume of business each year. I 
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am advised that its loss for the last year has been compara- 
tively nothing. It is quite well known to the Association that 
they have agreed that when their annual premiums in this 
state reach $25,000 annually, their dividends will be consid- 
erable higher,—possible fifty percent. Their adjustments 
have been prompt and satisfactory and not one complaint 
have we heard from any member in regard to treatment re- 
ceived from this company. In addition to the Merchants’ 
Underwriters there are a great number of mutual companies 
who are doing business in this state at a great saving to the 
merchants. More than twenty-five inquiries have been re- 
ceived at the office since January Ist in regard to mutual 
insurance, and my information is that in every instance they 
have obtained a policy. The mutual insurance feature of our 
Association is one of the drawing cards for its membership 
and it does’ more towards maintaining membership in the 
organization than any other one thing, and I think it is in- 
cumbent upon every merchant to advise every legitimate 
hardware dealer in the state with whom he comes in con- 
tact, of the insurance feature, as I believe in this way he 
will add another member to the Association. The Secretary 
at all times is more than pleased to furnish any information, 
upon request, regarding these mutual companies and also 
regarding the Merchants’ Underwriters at Fordyce. 

J desire to submit for your consideration a matter that 
has been presented by some of the dealers of Louisiana in 
regard to an organization of a retail Hardware Association 
in that State. They have manifested ‘a disposition to join 
either the Arkansas Association or the Texas Association, 
provided either or both of the above states should think 
favorably of the proposition. I do not have any record of 
the number of hardware merchants in Louisiana who would 
be interested in an organization, and I am inclined to feel 
that they are a little afraid that they might not be self-sup- 
porting. They have called upon your Secretary to visit 
Louisiana at some time in the near future when they expect 
to have a meeting of some of the dealers interested. I would 
therefore appreciate very much indeed if this Association, at 
this Convention, would discuss the matter, at least to some 
extent, and advise your Secretary what you think of the 
proposition. And in this connection I will state that it has 
been suggested to this Association that one or two of the 
Mutual Insurance Companies should obtain licenses to do 
business in this state, and if that be done that some good 
mutual insurance man be engaged to canvass the various 
sections of the State, in the interests of additional mem- 
bership, together with the writing of mutual insurance. I 
mention both of the above matters together as they are some- 
what outside of my usual report. 

In conclusion I desire to express my very kind appre- 
ciation to the Executive Committee for their splendid co- 
operation in the administration of the Association’s affairs. 
A great deal of credit indeed is due to our worthy President, 
Mr. S. S. Glover. He has taken the initiative and has 
worked for the betterment of the Association and matters of 
importance in which the Association is interested, and has 
cevoted a great deal of time and attention to the Associa- 
tion’s affairs. The President, together with the Executive 
Committee, have very heartily cooperated with the Secre- 
tary’s office and to them is due the credit for the results 
produced by the Association for the past twelve months. It 
has been a pleasure to serve with this very efficient com- 
mittee and I feel confident that as long as such men who 
now compose the committee have in charge the Association’s 
affairs, success is assured. 

An address was also given by Mr. C. W. Watson of 
the United States Agricultural Department, who spoke 
to the convention along the lines of improved farming. 
He stated that he had been in 30 or 40 counties within 
the last six weeks, and that in a great many places the 
farmers were awake to the actual necessity of planting 
enough food and feed products to support themselves. 
but that in some instances they had paid but little at- 
tention to it. He pointed out the manner in which 
farmers could arrange to take care of themselves and 
urged the members of the Association to cooperate 
with the Agricultural Department in an effort to edu- 


cate the farmer. 

In the afternoon Charles T. Woodward again had 
charge of the Question Box and about three hours 
time was devoted to questions of interest to the Asso- 
ciation. 

The election resulted as follows: 

President—S. M. Beattie, Newport. 

Vice-president—C. E. Haynes, Lake Village. 

Secretary—Grover T. Owens, Little Rock. 
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Executive Committee—Bert Lewis, Fayetteville; 
D. H. Miller, Van Buren; George Gryant, Ashdown; 
E. H. Dunaway, Morrilton; John Lindahl, Malvern. 

Taking the convention as a whole, it was one of the 
most successful in the history of the Association. 
There was a spirit of good feeling prevailing through- 
out the convention. There were something like 500 


active and associate members in attendance. 
Entertainment. 


The Business Men’s League of the City of Hot 
Springs had charge of the entertainment. On Thurs- 
day, at four o’clock, an automobile ride was given 
over the City of Hot Springs and the mountains ad- 
jacent thereto and a trip to the observation tower 
from which three states can be easily seen. That 
night a ball was given at the Arlington Hotel which 
was a brilliant affair. 

Friday night, at the Arlington Hotel, a banquet was 
served, with some 400 guests, at which time the 
guests were favored with several splendid musical and 
dancing numbers by well known artists. Hamp Will- 
iams, Hot Springs, was Toastmaster and proved very 
efficient. He did everything possible while the dealers 
were in Hot Springs to make their stay there pleasant, 
and the success of the Convention, and the entertain- 
ment provided, is largely due to his untiring efforts. 


~—* — 
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SELLING TOOLS TO THE ‘HANDY=MAN- 
ABOUT=THE=HOUSE.”’ 





Every householder can use and really needs tools 
of some kind, and in many of these homes are ama- 
teur mechanics, who would, if assisted and encour- 
aged, develop into profitable customers on tools and 
also on other lines of hardware. The field of tools 
for the home has not as yet been fully developed, and 
the enterprising dealer who goes after this business 
in the proper manner should be able to quickly show 
a material increase in his tool sales. The home me- 
chanic can be encouraged in various ways—by news- 
, paper advertisements, by store and window displays 
of different tools, and also by showing commendable 
specimens of home made carpentry and cabinet work. 
In selling to these customers, the salesman should in- 
terest himself in their needs, for many sales have been 
lost because the prospect was not given sufficient in- 
formation. The salesman should inquire into the 
prospect’s needs and aid him in selecting the tool best 
suited for the work he intends to perform. Then the 
satisfaction resulting from the use of the right tools 
will prove an incentive to add to his kit and equip- 
ment as his skill and requirements expand. One of 
the fine foundations suggested for this purpose is a 
set of Disston Saws, also other Disston Tools, which 
are of durable, efficient construction. Dealers 
obtain full particulars of this line by addressing 
Henry Disston and Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia. 

Bee 


OBITUARY.* 
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Albert Knettles Edwards. 
Albert Knettles Edwards, President and General 
Manager of the Edwards & Chamberlin Hardware 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, died a few days ago 
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after a lingering illness, due to affection of the heart. 
Mr. Edwards was one of the most prominent men of 
the city where he had lived ever since he was born 
there August 12, 1854, and the love and respect which 
he had won were shown in many ways at the funeral 
which was attended by hundreds of his former associ- 
ates in business and social circles. 


LOLA RETO 
COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois, 
Chicago, May 22. David M. Haines, 1929 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, Secretary. 

Alabama Retail Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, Montgomery, May 22, 23 and 24. Walter Harlan, 
Secretary, 44 Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association, 
June Ist, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. George A. Fern- 
ley, Philadelphia, Secretary. 

Georgia Retail Hardware Association, Macon, June 5, 6 
and 7. Walter Harlan, Secretary, 44 Boulevard Circle, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, St. Louis, 
June 12, 18 and 14. M. L. Corey, Argos, Indiana, Secretary. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 12, 13, 14 and 15. Edwin L. Seabrook, Phil- 
adelphia, Secretary. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, June 13. A. W. Williams, Columbus, 
Ohio, Secretary. 

Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Cleveland, 
June 14. W. D. Weaver, Columbus, Secretary. 

Carolinas Retail Hardware Association, Wrightsville, 
Beach, North Carolina, June 19, 20 and 21. T. W. Dixon, 
Secretary, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association, 
June 21, 22 and 23. At Lake Harbor, Michigan. Raymond 
Marsh, Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 





lowa. 

Engler and Luehsen, hardware 
have dissolved partnership, Charles 
business. 

Frank Stonele, Chelsea, will open a hardware store. 

Tupper & Odden, Osage, have sold their hardware store 
to Tom Atherton and Frank Gardner. 

Walter Pringle has bought the hardware and implement 
business of George J. Ehrhart at Waukee. 

C. & G. Challgren, Lanesboro, havg sold their hardware 
and furniture store to Cling & Johnson. 

Kansas. 


dealers at Carnaville, 
Engler continuing the 


The E. W. Stice Hardware and Implement Company, 
Oswego, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, 

Michigan. 


A. F. Keseberg, Ludington, has bought an interest in the 
Waters Hardware Company. 
Minnesota. 
Adams and Love, Little Falls, have sold their hardware 
store to the Anderson-Levis Hardware Company. 


Nebraska, 
Clarence L. Carlson has purchased the interest of W. H. 
Haywood in the Gothenburg Hardware Company at Gothien- 


burg. 
North Cakota. 
The Jacobson Hardware Company, Minot, has been in 
corporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by Carl A. Jacob 
son, Matt G. Evenson and Dan R. Jacobson 


R. D. Shaw and Iver Reigstad, Rhame, have bought the 
Rhame Hardware Store. 
James Soules, Dickinson, has sold his hardware store to 


R. E. Henderson. 
Ohio. 


Tobias Gibbs, Middletown, has 
with the hardware firm of Chestnut Brothers, and will open 
a hardware store. 


severed his connection 


South Dakota. 


H. E. Trygstad, Nunda, has bought a hardware store. 
Wiscorisin. 
The North Side Hardware Company, Sheboygan, has 


changed its name to the Trilling Hardware Company. 


Herman Bohn has bought the Filshow hardware stock a: 
Clintonville. 
Fred Dressler, Bruce, has opened a hardware store. 
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HARDWARE CLUB 
OF CHICAGO AND ITS DOINGS 














ANNUAL DINNER OF HARDWARE CLUB OF 
CHICAGO GREAT SUCCESS. 





The Annual Dinner of the Hardware Club of Chi- 
cago which was held Wednesday evening, May ninth, 
at the Clubrooms, was a complete success from every 
viewpoint. The menu, of course, was fine and served 
in excellent manner, the spirit manifested was of the 
most cordial and friendly; the songs—patriotic and 
“popular’—were sung with perhaps more ardor than 
tunefulness; the two splendid addresses roused the 
hundred and fifty members present to a high pitch of 
enthusiastic patriotism. 

Roy F. Soule was the guest of honor and this gifted 
hardware trade paper editor told of two addresses 
which he had listened to a few days ago in New York 
City—delivered by an English statesman and the 
famous Colonel Gordon of the Canadian Highlanders, 
who is perhaps better known as Ralph Connor, the 
novelist. 

The subject of his address was “Patriotism and 
3usiness,” and he pointed out that the requirements 
of the true patriot are very largely the same as those 
required in the quest for success as a salesman: Sin- 


cerity, Loyalty, Obedience to Orders, Preparedness 
for All Emergencies, Placing of Duty before Personal 
Interest—all of these are vital to success and equally 


so if you would be a true patriot. 

Mr. Soule emphasized the absolutely necessity of 
the business man taking an active part in the great 
work of fitting the United States for a vigorous and 
successful campaign against the forces of autocracy 
which are now openly engaged in active warfare on 
our country: Some by taking up arms, but most of 
us by doing our full share in providing the supplies 
without which the war cannot be fought with any 
degree of efficiency. 

In closing, the speaker paid a high tribute to Frank 
Baackes, Vice-President of the American Steel and 
Wire Company, urging his hearers to follow the ex- 
ample of this great patriotic citizen business man in 
giving their wholehearted support to the Government 
in this great crisis. 

President Martin then introduced Mr. Baackes who 
in a short address brought the audience to almost wild 
enthusiasm by stating his position as a “citizen by 
choice.” He said that in doing what he had been do- 
ing and was doing, he was only performing his duty, 
and that this was the only spirit in which we can fight 
and succeed in this great war which we have entered. 

Mr. Baackes pointed out that there were some— 
too many, he believed—who divided the citizens of 
this country into two classes—in the first, those born 
in the United States (who were supposed to be of a 
higher caliber), and in the second those born in some 


foreign country. “Citizens by choice,” he said, were 


brought up as God-fearing, honest, law-abiding folk 
in their fatherland, and when they took the oath of 
allegiance before an American judge, they did not lose 
their fear of God, nor their honesty, nor their obedi- 
ence to law, and they would and did make as 
loyal citizens of America as any one whose ancestors 
were born here. The man who is an American citizen 
and who is not loyal in every sense to his country 
belongs in the class of traitors and should be shot. 

During the coffee and cigar stage of the proceed- 
ings, every member was introduced, his name and busi- 
ness being announced with a short “Limerick’’ telling 
something about his characteristics, and some of them 
were very clever. 

A quartette composed of “Billy” Waller, “Smoke” 
Johnson, “Babe” Klaine and “Pete” Pedersen dis- 
coursed “sweet” music. 





KNOWING MERITS OF FOOD CHOPPERS 
MAKES THEM EASY TO SELL. 

After a dealer has “sold himself” on Enterprise 
Food Choppers, or in other words has become ac- 
quainted with their merits, it is said he has little 
trouble in selling them to his customers. Fortified 
with a knowledge of these devices, one of which is 
shown in the accompanying 
BR ily illustration, the dealer can 

Nl Nae convincingly point out their 
we Nore sturdy construction, the ex- 
ae Wy cama E y : 
© ceptionally long handle 
which makes it easy for the 
housewife to turn, the sani- . 
tary feature in double coat- 
ing all parts with block tin, 
the straight ribs in the body 
which are easily kept clean, 
=f and the economy afforded 
Enterprise Food Chopper. by the four knives furnished 
with the food choppers. These are: The fine knife, 
the medium knife, the coarse knife, and the nut butter 
cutter, the utility of which should strongly appeal to 
the housewife in these times of war and high prices 
when the necessity of strictest food economy is being 
forcibly emphasized throughout the country. Deal- 
ers can obtain full particulars of the food choppers 
by addressing the Enterprise Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, which is located in Phila- 
delphia. 


| oom 
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People judge your store to a large extent by the 
appearance of your advertising. Don’t let them get 
a wrong impression from poorly-prepared ads. Any 
assistance that we can render to make them more 
effective will be freely given. Send in some of your 


current ads for our review and comment. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








TOOLS FOR AUTOMOBILE USE MUST BE 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 





Thousands of retail hardware stores are handling 
automobile accessories, and in addition to the tires 
and brake linings, spark plugs, head lights and other 
supplies, there enters prominently into consideration 
the question of tools. It may readily be inferred that 
men who pay large sums of money for automobiles 
are not the kind that will try to save pennies in buying 
tools. They demand tools that are in keeping with 
the cars—tools that can be depended upon at the try- 
ing moments. The Goodell-Pratt Company, manu- 
facturers of the “1500 Good Tools,” point out that 
they make a first class line of automobile tools, as 
well as complete sets of tools for automobiles and 
motorcycles. The new catalog of the Company, 
“Tool Book 13” which was recently issued, describes 
the entire Goodell-Pratt line, which includes, in addi- 
tion, automatic and bench drills, bench grinders and 
lathes, bit braces, breast drills, calipers, hand drills, 
gauges, levels, squares, screw drivers, steel rules, 
vises, wrenches, and other tools for carpenters, ma- 
chinists, etc. Copies of this catalog can be obtained 


by addressing the Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, 
Massachusetts. 


«t+ 
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PRESIDENT WOODWARD OF THE NATIONAL 
RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
ENDORSES AUTO ACCESSORIES 
IN HARDWARE STORES. 








In a recent statement, Charles T. Woodward, Car- 
linville, Illinois, comes out in very strong endorsement 
of the distribution of Automobile Accessories by retail 
and wholesale hardware dealers, and what is more to 
the point—he is taking his own medicine, for during 
the past season he has installed a department of Auto- 
mobile Accessories in his store and is making a suc- 


cess of it. 
Mr. Woodward, who is President of the National 


Retail Hardware Association, said in part: 


At the Atlantic City Conventions last October Secretary 
Corey and I were invited to a joint session of the hardware 
jobbers and manufacturers of automobile accessories. 

I was requested by the chairman to give my opinion re- 
garding the part the hardware jobber and retailer would take 
in the distribution of automobile accessories in the future. I 
replied that I believed the time was near when the retail hard- 
ware dealer would handle and deliver to the consumer by far 
the larger portion of these goods; that a great many of our 
members had already stocked and were pushing them; and 
that it seemed to me the logical place for us to buy would be 
through the -hardware jobbers, providing the manufacturers 
would place the former in a position to furnish us this line at 
a competitive price. 

I also made the assertion that it was my intention to enter 
into the accessory game. This I have done in part. I have 
put in a line of standard tires, and have had very satisfactory 
sales, taking orders in advance. ' 

Standard tire manufacturers should be commended in the 


move to give exclusive agencies for their line. This prevents 


the cutting of profits and also gives the dealer an incentive to 
push and work up a trade on special brands of goods. I am 
sure it will work to the advantage of all concerned. 

I am gradually putting in a stock of horns, spark plugs, 
tire testers, and many other accessories. My advice to the 
dealer is to go slowly, add a little at a time, find out what sells 
in a particular territory, buy in small quantities—by following 
these rules I am sure automobile accessories will prove a pay- 
ing venture. 

From my own limited experience, I am well satisfied, as 
there is hardly a day passes that we do not sell something in 
the accessory line. 


-or 


STRONG SOCKET BRACE FOR AUTOMOBILES. 








The removal of demountable rims is a task that 
often tries the automobilist’s patience unless he is 
supplied with the proper equipment. A few such un- 
pleasant experiences soon put him in a mood for ap- 
preciating a strong, handy device for the purpose, and 
this, it is said, he will find in the V & B Automobile 
Socket Brace, which is shown in the accompanying il- 

lustration. This 
tool is designed 
to remove de- 
mountable rims 
and is described 
as durable in 
construction and 


efficient in oper- 
ation. According to the manufacturers, it is drop 
forged and will not break or wear loose, and will keep 
nuts tight and secure. The socket is furnished in two 
finishes—nickel plated with walnut handles, and pol- 
ished with hardwood handles, each in four sizes for 
the nuts on various makes of rims. Full particulars 
are given in the new catalog which shows the extensive 
line of V & B tools. Copies of this catalog will be 
sent upon request, by the Vaughan and Bushnell Man- 
ufacturing Company, 2114 Carroll Avenue, Chicago. 


V & B Automobile Socket Brace. 





” 
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BE ORIGINAL, DON’T IMITATE. 





Man is an imitative creature, and whoever is fore- 
most leads the herd. Precepts are useful, but practice 
and imitation go far beyond them. Hence the import- 
ance of watching early traits that they may be free 
from what is objectionable. 

It is by imitation, far more than by precept, that we 
learn everything ; and what we learn thus, we acquire 
not only more effectually, but more pleasantly. This 
forms our manners, our opinions, our lives. 

Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own gift 
you can present every moment, with the cumulative 
force of a whole life’s cultivation; but of the adopted 
talent of another, you have only an extemporaneous 
half-possession. That which each can do best none 
but his Maker can teach him.—Anonymous. 
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To keep a comin’ you must get to going, 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








Even the layman who doesn’t believe in foresighted- 
ness will be deeply impressed by the timely note of 
warning sounded in the advertisement shown here- 
with. In this nine inch, double column advertisement, 
which C. W. Periolat, 205 West Randolph Street, Chi- 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 


Thousands of Dollars’ Worth of Hardware and Tools at 
Less Than Manufacturers’ Cost. Now Is the Real Time 
to Save Money, as All Brass, Iron and Steel Goods Have 
Advanced from 50 to 200 Per Cent. 


PERIOLAT 


205 West Randolph Street 


One Door West of Fifth Avenue 
All High-Grade, Guaranteed Goods 


Over 500 large lots bought at less than half price included in 
this sale. See prices in windows. 
oul — 
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base. 
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cago, inserted in the Chicago Daily News, cognizance 
is taken of the tremendous advances in the prices of 
raw materials and the fact emphasized that “Now is 
the real time to save money, as all brass, iron and steel 
goods have advanced from 50 to 200 percent.” He 
might have added that the cost of these materials is 
continually scaling unprecedented heights and that 
there is no telling how high the prices of tools may 
rise. With this admonition in mind, the reader will 
no doubt quickly see the advisability of filling his tool 
needs at the earliest possible moment. 


The advertisement is very conveniently laid out, 
and the liberal use of cuts together with the specific 
price quotations serve to attract and interest every 
user of tools. Notice the statement of the business 
hours, also the underscored suggestion to see the 
prices in the windows. This is another instance of 
linking the newspaper advertisement with the window 
display. 

*x x 

How spring clean-ups and paint-ups are used to 
boost the sales of retail hardware dealers is shown in 
the large circular reproduced herewith, which was. 


vi SPRING CLEANP SALE =, 
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issued in conjunction with window displays of the 
items advertised. The Otto Rood Hardware Com- 
pany, 417-419 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, in thus stimulating trade, evidently were aware 
of the fact that these are the banner days for such 
spring items as clean-up and paint-up needs—further 
more, that the utmost effectiveness is gained by 
tacking the reader’s barriers of reserve with the allied 
forces of the circular and the window display, thus 
completely overcoming his disinterestedness. 

















The layout of the advertisement is made convenien‘ 
for inspection by the use of light rules and by group 
ing the various items of the same lines. For example, 
the column at the extreme left deals with paints and 
enamels; the column at the extreme right confines 11 
self to tools ; and portions of the center are given ov: 
to kitchenware, stoves, etc. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








WASTEFULNESS IN SELLING OF WARM AIR 


HEATING APPARATUS. 

Under the head of “Wastefulness in Selling of 
Warm Air Heating Apparatus” we published on pages 
33 and 34 of our May fifth issue a letter from a New 
York salesman of warm air heaters, in which he called 
attention to a very serious abuse of the service whica 
all manufacturers in this line are glad to extend to 
their customers—the cooperation of the traveling 
salesman in bringing a home builder to the point 
where he will place an order with the installer. The 
abuse consists of asking not one but every traveling 
salesman for warm air heaters that call on the par- 
ticular installer to “see such and such a man who is 
building a home and help land the order,” with the 
result that in many cases as high as a dozen different 
men needlessly waste their time. 

We publish herewith two letters which have been 
received in reply, the first being from a prominent and 
successful installer in an Illinois city, while the other 
comes from a manufacturer located in Ohio: 

Installer Says Complaint is Justified. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

The letter from “Warm Air Heater Salesman” in 
your May fifth issue brings out a point which is of 
considerable importance, because it goes without say- 
ing that when several traveling salesmen are forced as 
a regular feature of their work to waste hours and 
sometimes almost a whole day on fruitless guests 
such as that cited in his letter, his “time” must be paid 
for, and it can be paid only by adding the cost of this 
wasted time to the selling expense which necessarily 
means an addition to the buying price which the in- 
staller has to pay, and as I suppose every manufac- 
turer has to put up with the same proposition, the in- 
creased cost is, therefore, a universal one. 

It may be argued, of course, that such calls are a 
necessary feature of this particular business, but [ 
have never found it so, at least not to the extent of 
having more than one or two salesmen go with me 
to the prospective customer, and in fact, I would 
never think of sending a salesman out to see a “pros- 
pect” without going along to “run” the interview. 

“Too many cooks spoil the broth” is an old saying, 
and I believe it holds good in this case. 

I want to say, however, that in a good many in- 
stances that I know of, the traveling salesman is the 
one to suggest a call, and especially is this the case 
where he and the other unlucky fellows who haven’t 
a customer in my town are trying to “establish an 
account” with somebody. They will call on brick- 
masons, carpenters, plumbers—any one who may be 
likely to sell a warm air heater, whether he knows 
anything about installation or not. 





The real warm air heater installer who knows his 
business sticks to one or two makes and he knows also 
how to sell them, so that it is only in exceptional 
cases that he will request the assistance of the travel- 
ing salesman. 

INSTALLER. 

— —, Illinois, May 7, 1917. tid 


Greater Care Needed in Salesmanagement. 

The letter from the Ohio manufacturer follows: 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I read with much interest the letter from “Warm 
Air Heater Salesman” in your May fifth issue, for it 
brought out a very pertinent point and showed clearly 
how in many instances the time of traveling salesmen 
is needlessly wasted—the cost of which, of course, in 
the long run must be borne by the consumer. The man- 
ufacturer certainly should not stand it, and if he is 
forced to ask a higher price for his heaters because of 
this bad practice, the installer must in his turn pass 
it on to the last man in the chain—the house owner. 

It is also certain that where the cost of an article 
is needlessly increased, the sale is handicapped to just 
that extent, and it would, therefore, seem nothing 
more than natural than that manufacturers, traveling 
salesmen and installers should be able to get together 
on common ground and arrive at a conclusion which 
will tend to stop this serious abuse and thereby im- 
prove conditions in the business. 

I am free to admit, however, that in some cases 
the blame, or at least a portion of it, belongs with 
the manufacturer, because he has no real policy of 
salesmanagement: His traveling men are too often 
selected without much régard to their knowledge of 
the construction or installation of their apparatus; 
they are left practically with a free hand as to whom 
they may call on and endeavor to induce to become 
customers, with the result that the salesmen accept or- 
ders from men who are not qualified to install a warm 
air heater, which, of course, in the long run is bound 
to work harm to everybody concerned. 

What we ought to do is agree upon some such rule 
that no warm air heating apparatus should be sold by 
a manufacturer who deals through local installers to 
anyone who is not trained in that business. Then 
there won't so many “fly-by-night” accounts 
opened and the regular installer will be able to work 


be 


up a better business for the manufacturer. 
MANUFACTURER. 

——_——, Ohio, May 9, 1917. 

cittintadeomnciiiniapialts 

The many friends of Walter S. 
representative of the Utica Heater Company, will be 
interested in knowing that he has folded away his 
order book and joined the Training Camp for the Re- 
serve Officers’ Corps at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. 


Phelps, Michigan 
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SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENT FOR WARM AIR 
HEATER INSTALLATION IN GALION, 
OHIO, HOUSE. 


In addition to the letters that have been published in 
previous issues referring to the warm air heater in- 
stallation problem presented by H. L. Seif, Galion, 
Ohio, on page 35 of our April 14th issue, we have re- 
ceived a sketch shown herewith, together with the fol- 
lowing letter from Charles C. Cook, Williamsburg, 
lowa: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

The principal reason for the chilly feeling while 
occupants of the Galion, Ohio, house are sitting still, 
is the absence of the proper amount of humidity in 
the heated air. A large moisture pan, kept filled with 
water, would in my opinion do much to remedy this 
trouble. 

In the accompanying sketch it will be noted that a 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE CHIMNEY. 


Housebuilders and owners who are contemplating 
the installation of a warm air heater must be im- 
pressed with the fact that the apparatus itself has no 
draft. This is furnished by the chimney flue, and it 
must be borne in mind that the best warm air heater 
ever made, even if installed by the most expert heat- 
ing engineer, will never work successfully with a poor 
chimney draft. The flue must not be too large or too 
small—either is a great fault—and it must be entirely 
independent of any other flue, and extend above every 
part of the building and also nearby buildings if pos- 
sible. A poor flue means excessive use of fuel with 
poor results in heating, and the importance of a proper 
flue cannot be too strongly emphasized. This is one 
of the pertinent factors in warm air heating outlined 
in the booklets of the various Schill Warm Air Heat- 
ers, manufactured by the Schill Brothers Company, 
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Sketch Showing Suggested Arrangement of Registers, Cold Air Ducts and Faces and Warm Air Pipes for Galion, Ohio, 
Installation. 


number of changes in the arrangement and sizes of 
cold air registers and ducts have been suggested. 

For example, the cold air register in the kitchen 
should be removed and another put into the dining 
room, 16x30 inches. The living room cold air register 
I would have near the inside wall and also 16x30 
inches, both with 18 inch return pipes to cold air boot 
in basement. 

The warm air pipes are not large enough. None 
of them should be less than 12 inches in diameter, as 
indicated in my sketch. 

If the warm-air-runs to the second floor are of the 
tandem type, my advice is that you use 12 inch feeds 
and have two 18 inch cold air returns. 

This will give you 417 square inches of warm air 
capacity and 508 square inches of cold air, which is a 
good proportion. 

Cares C. Cook. 
Williamsburg, Iowa, April 27, 1917. 


Crestline, Ohio. Copies of these booklets will be 
cheerfully sent upon request. 





SINGLE REGISTER WARM AIR HEATER 
ADDED TO MONCRIEF LINE. 





Installers of the Moncrief Warm Air Heaters, 
manufactured by the Henry-Miller Foundry Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will be interested to learn that a 
single register warm air heater has been added to the 
Moncrief line and is now ready for distribution. The 
Moncrief One-Register Warm Air Heater embodies 
the same scientific construction as the other Moncrief 
types, and is described as a simple, durable, economical 
and powerful apparatus. Full particulars, together 
with information about the remainder of the Moncrief 
line, can be obtained by addressing the Henry- Miller 
Foundry Company, successors to the T. E. Henry 
Furnace Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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HIGHER PRICES ON WARM AIR HEATERS 
FULLY JUSTIFIED. 


We have received the following letter commenting 
on the editorial “Why Stoves and Warm Air Heaters 
Must Be Higher,” which was published on page 15 of 
our May fifth issue, and the point is made that as there 
are continued advances in the cost of raw materials, 
so there must, of necessity, be advances in the price of 
the finished product: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

We have read with a great deal of interest your edi- 
torial appearing in the May fifth issue of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN entitled “Why Stoves and Warm Air Heaters 
Must Be Higher.” This article is very timely and we 
believe it will do the trade much good to learn the 
real conditions pertaining to the manufacture of fur- 
naces. We therefore wish to convey our share of 
thanks for the article. 

So far as the prices of material entering into the 
manufacture of furnaces are concerned, however, you 
have much underestimated present prices. The latest 
quotation on pig iron we can get to-day with the 
proper mixture for warm air furnaces is $44.00 a ton. 
It is out of the question to think of buying coke for 
$7.50 and we doubt very much if any orders for future 
delivery would be excepted for even $10.00. Black 
steel sheets to-day are nearly $7.00 instead of $5.50 

The average furnace buyer does not appreciate the 
advances in cost of manufacturing furnaces. There- 
fore, he does not appreciate the necessity for con- 
tinual advances in price of the finished article. Ar- 


ticles from time to time drawing the dealers’ attention 
to these conditions, we believe will do much good, both 


tor the buyer and the seller. 
Yours very truly, 
XXXX Furnace Company. 
8, 1917. 


PATENTS WARM AIR DISTRIBUTOR AND 
WARM AIR HEATER. 


Chicago, May 





Albert G. Scherer, Chicago, Illinois, assignor to The 
Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
has procured United States patent rights, under num- 
bers 1,224,219 and 1,224,220, for a warm air dis- 
tributor for warm air heaters and a warm air heater, 


respectively, described in the following: 
Number 1,224,219: A 


a ¥ - as a a ° 
4 y , at warm air distributer 
6, , comprising a warm air 
3 s 3 casing, a heating ele- 


ment within said cas- 
ing, the top of said 
casing being provided 
with apertures for con- 
nection with hot air 
conduits, a reel located 
centrally with respect 
to the top of said cas- 
ing, a series of con- 
centrically and consec- 
utively disposed bars in 
said reel, plates, means 
upon the ends of said 
plates for engaging 
said vertical bars, and 
means’ for securing the 
outer edges of said 
Plates to the outer walls of the top of said casing, said plates 
being adapted to divide only that space above the heating 
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element into variable segments of suitable proportion to the 
apertures opening into such respective segments. 


Number 1,224,220: Heat- 
ing apparatus comprising a 
heating element, a casing 
surrounding the same and 
spaced therefrom, the up- 
per portion of said casing 
being tapered inwardly and 
extended upwardly to pro- 
7c vide a conduit for the air 

heated by said heating ele- 

3 ment, an auxiliary shell 
“+92 surrounding the tapered end 
upwardly extending portion 

os of said casing and disposed 
: concentrically therewith, a 
pair of channeled members 
disposed longitudinally. of 
said casing, and a U-shape 
conduit member mounted 
in the channels of said 

“members and_ establishing 
interior of said casing and 


49> 94 


1,224,220 

















the 


between 


communication 
shell. 


DUPLEX GRATINGS IN STOCK FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 








In view of the fact that manufacturers carry a wide 
range of sizes of duplex gratings for pipeless warm air 
heaters on hand for immediate delivery, there is little 
reason for the dealer to be unprepared for all his cus- 
tomers’ needs. The Tuttle and Bailey Manufacturing 
Company, makers of warm air registers and other 





ean 
SESuSSseecuneeewen nounce that they 
S039" aeee ww Seeee, fave in stock, 
TA ET TT for prompt 
158). 9999999998. eee 
HeEEEEEEEE EE a 
\\ j = 
OPER EEE EEE EE TET sizes of strong 
ES aewsseseeeeess ee, = ly-built duplex 
, BE! ratings, such 


as that shown 
in the accom- 
panying illustra- 
tion, measuring 
from 20 by 22 
to 45 by 45 
inches, with col- 
lars verying respectively from 14 to 36 inches. Full 
particulars of these and other warm air heating sup- 
plies can be obtained by addressing Tuttle and Bailey 
Manufacturing Company, New York City. 














_ Duplex Grating for 
Pipeless Warm Air Heaters. 





WARM AIR HEATER PATENTED. 


Alfred Martin, Rockford, Illinois, has procured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,224,190, 
for a warm air heater described herewith: 


In a warm air furnace, the 
ee ion 1,224,190 


combination of a heater, a casing 
disposed about the same includ- 
ing a plurality of spaced vertical 
supports and casing sections in- 
terposed between the adjoining 
supports and overlapping the 
edges thereof, the supports being 
provided intermediate their over- 
lapped edges with an outstanding 
portion equipped with rigid later- 
ally projecting portions, and set 
screws threaded through said pro- 
jecting portions so as to clamp 
the overlapping edges of the cas- 
ing sections fixedly to the sup- 
ports and to allow the casing sec- 





























tion on one side of the support to be removed without re- 
leasing the casing section on the other side thereof. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 





PATTERNS FOR TRANSITION PIECE AND 
TWO-WAY BRANCH. 





BY O. W. KOTHE. 

A few days ago a brother mechanic was good 
enough to send me a half dozen sketches of different 
fittings he should like developed. The enclosed draw- 
ing shows two of them and their solution. 

I would suggest to the brother mechanic that he 
should not confine himself to these few problems 
because they mean little or nothing to him unless he 
can lay out several hundred others. The fact is, thou- 
sands of mechanics who only do average work have 
this same knowledge and it is not enough to make 
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pattern as center and cross arcs in point 3. Next 
strike the small arc 4 equal to space 2-4 in plan; also 
strike the small arc 5 equal to space 3-5 in plan. Pick 
line O-4 and using the new point 3 as center, cross 
arcs in point 4. Again pick line O-5, and using the 
new point 4 as center, cross arcs in point 5. Continue 
in this way until points 7 and 8 are established; then 
draw lines through all points where arcs cross, and 
your half pattern is finished. The other half pattern 
is marked off from this, as both are alike. 

The two-way branch as shown in the second sketch, 
is treated the same as any inclined Tee pattern where 
both pipes have the same diameter. First draw your 
elevation and then the half section and divide it into 
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Development of Patterns for Transition Piece, Oblong to Round, and for Two-Way Branch. 


their influence count. That is why so many of our 
workmen put a damper on themselves, wondering 


why they cannot advance. 

ut to our problems—the first thing is our Oblong 
to Round as shown in sketch. Only a quarter plan is 
necessary because this fitting is on center. Divide 
your quarter circles into any number of equal spaces. 
Draw lines from one point to another in a triangular 
fashion as shown. Next set out the diagram for true 
lengths; let O-P represent the height of your fitting. 
With dividers, pick the lines as 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-5, etc., 
from plan, and set them as P-2-3-4-5, etc., on base 
line of diagram. By drawing lines to the point O, 
you have the true lengths for the pattern. 

To set off the pattern, draw a line as 2-2 equal in 
length to the flat side of your oblong. Then with 
line O-2 and points 2-2 in pattern as centers, strike 
and cross arcs in point 1. Next pick space 1-3 with 
pair of dividers from plan, and strike the arc 3 from 
point 1 in pattern. Pick line O-3 and use point 2 in 


equal spaces. Project your lines to the miter line 
and then step off your stretch out, and from all 
points in the miter lines, square them into pattern as 
shown. This part is the same as an elbow or Tce 
pattern, and I am sure will be understood from the 
drawing itself. The other drawings will be shown 
in future issues. 





THE AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE 
COMPANY BUYS 600 ACRES AT 
LORAIN, OHIO. 





The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company has ac- 
quired a manufacturing site of nearly 600 acres in 
Lorain, Ohio, but has made no announcement of plans 
for building upon it, and is not expected to erect a 
plant on the new site for some time. 

A thing is worth precisely what it can do for vou. 
not what you choose to pay for it—John Ruskin. 
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CLEVELAND COMMITTEE FOR THE NATIONAL 
CONVENTION OF SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS. 





The Cleveland Committee in charge of arrange- 
ments for the National Convention of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, to be held in that city June 12 to 15, is 
working diligently to make this Convention the most 
successful in the history of the Association. 

In the accompanying illustration is shown a group 
picture of the members of the Committee, as follows: 














Cleveland Convention Committee for Arnual Meeting of National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. 


Back row, left to right, J. Aingsworth, George F. Thesmacher, 
A. T. Cheetham. 

Middie row, left to right, John M. Pfander, J. C. Wicks, F. 
Cc. Thornton, William E. Feiten. 

Front row, left to right, A. W. Howe, Frank M. Potter, Frank 
B. Hiller, H. H. Lind, W. J. Birmingham, 


Back row, left to right: J. Aingsworth, George F. 
Thesmacher, A. T. Cheetham. 

Middle row, left to right: John M. Pfander, J. C. 
Wicks, F. C. Thornton, William E. Feiten. 

Front row, left to right: A. W. Howe, Secretary ; 
Frank M. Potter, Treasurer; Frank B. Hiller, Vice- 
Chairman ; H. H. Lind, Chairman; W. J. Birmingham. 
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KALAMAZOO AND JACKSON SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS HAVE LIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS. 








As has been mentioned frequently in the columns 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN, the sheet metal contractors 
of Michigan are giving many evidences of their pro- 
gressiveness and of their willingness to cooperate 
with one another for the improvement of conditions 
in the sheet metal trade in their state. 

Under the auspices of the State organization Locals 
have been formed in quite a number of cities, and the 
reports which coine to us of the meetings of these 
Locals show that really constructive work is being 
done—which is bound to result in better profits to the 
members and better satisfaction on the part of the 
consumers. 

F. E, Ederle, Grand Rapids, the live Secretary of 
the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, 
was present at a special meeting of the Jackson Local 
a few days ago and gave a blackboard demonstration 
of costs and overhead items entering into the construc- 
tion of several jobs, and the discussion which followed 


brought out some very interesting and instructive 
facts, 
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The Jackson Local is backing up its officers in 
splendid shape, for at the meeting every one of the 
fourteen sheet metal contracting firms in the city was 
represented. 

J. W. O’Brian is President and Frank Daly is Sec- 
retary. Both have the reputation of being “live 
wires,” and the attendance record at the meetings is 
one of the many evidences of the fact that they are 
“on the job.” 

Kalamazoo also has a live organization, the mem- 
bers of which believe in finding out what it costs to 
do business and acting accordingly. 

At a recent meeting they discussed cost and over- 
head for a steel ceiling job and found that ceilings 
should be sold for at least $12.00 per square in order 
to realize a reasonable profit. 

The officers of the Kalamazoo Local are: 

President—W. E. Dunbar: 

Vice-President—Antone Meulenberg. 

Secretary—W. J. Porter. 

Treasurer—William U. Metzger. 


’ 








DETROIT SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS TO 
FORM PERMANENT ORGANIZATION. 


On Wednesday evening, May 3rd, about twenty-five 
sheet metal contractors and warm air heater installers 
of Detroit, Michigan, made a splendid start toward 
a permanent association when they selected Louis 
Oehring for Temporary Chairman and Albert Bersch- 
bach as the head of its Membership Committee, which 
consists of the following: 

EF. W. McGlinnen, A. M. 
and W. J. Staye. Messrs. McGlinnen and Doherty 
are to look after the while 
Messrs. Basman and Staye are taking care of the sheet 
Mr. Berschbach promises the commit- 


sasman, H. I. Doherty 
warm air heater men, 


metal division. 
tee making the best showing a nice dinner with all 
the trimmings. If Mr. Staye should happen to be on 
the winning side Albert is to be pitied. 

The meeting was called by the officers of the State 
Association to determine the prospects of forming a 
Local in Detroit, and the showing was fully up to 
their expectations. 

A blackboard demonstration of overhead cost was 
given by former State President A. B. Lewless, Sag- 
inaw, and it is needless to say that the subject was well 
taken care of. Mr. Lewless also gave an interesting 
talk in regard to the advisability of a sheet metal con- 
tractor keeping a cost system. He not only showed 
that every one should keep such a record, but that it 
was dangerous to do business without it. 

F. W. Davis, Somerset, Ohio, an insurance man, 
who has just closed a contract with the state officers, 
explained his proposition very clearly. Under this 
contract any member may save at least forty percent 
on his fire insurance. On the average policy this will 
amount to more than the cost of dues in both the Local 
and State Associations. 

Compensation Insurance was discussed quite freely, 
but no definite plan of action was arrived at on this 
subject. 

The meeting was in charge of State President C. 
H. Dart, Port Huron, and State Secretary F. E. 
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Ederle, Grand Rapids. These two gentlemen, like 
their respective predecessors, A. B. Lewless, Saginaw, 
and A. F. Martin, Saginaw, certainly are doing splen- 
did work for the improvement of business conditions 
among the sheet metal contractors of Michigan. 
Another meeting will be held on Wednesday even- 
ing, May 16th, in the Stevens Building Hall to elect 


permanent officers and complete the organization. 


~~ = 
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SMOKER AND FINE ENTERTAINMENT ON 
THE FIRST NIGHT OF THE NATIONAL 
SHEET METAL CONVENTION. 








There will be a Smoker with unusually high class 
entertainment for the delegates and guests attending 
the Annual Convention of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors, to be given on Tuesday 
evening, June 12th, at the quarters of the Moose Club, 
1000 Walnut Avenue, Northeast, Cleveland. 
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PROGRAM FOR ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
ILLINOIS SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS. 





The following interesting program has been pre- 
pared by the Entertainment Committee for the Fourth 


Annual Convention of the Master Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Illinois, which is to be held 
Tuesday, May 22nd, at the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 


cago: 
9:00 A. M.—Registration and Payment of Dues. 
Official Badges Presented only upon Registra- 
tion. Parlor Floor. 
10:00 A. M.—Convention Called to Order by President Fred 
deConingh, Chicago. 
Address of Welcome. 
Response, by Howard H. Priestley, Princeton. 
Report of Entertainment Committee, by Harry 
C. Knisely, Chicago, Chairman. 
Roll Call of Officers and Members. 
Report of Credentials Committee. 
Appointment of Committees on Auditing, Res- 
olutions, Nominations, etc. 
Annual Address of President deConingh. 
Annual Report of Secretary D. M. Haines, 
Chicago. 
Annual Report of Treasurer Frank T. Reuter, 
Kankakee. 
12:00 Noon—Luncheon in Adjoining Room for registered 
members and guests. 
1:30 P. M.—Address on “Democratic Education,” by Frank 
L. Glynn, Secretary of the State Board of 
Industrial Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Discussion. 
2:15 P. M.—Address on “Liability Insurance,” by B. F. 
Ellis, Chicago. 
Discussion. 
3:00 P. M.—Address on “What Makes Warm Air Heater 
Efficient ?” by Charles Smith, Chicago. 
Discussion. 
3:45 P. M.—Address on “Costs and Overhead Expense of 
General Sheet Metal Shop,” by O. M. Bales, 
Chicago. - 
Discussion of Subjects in Question. Box 
Recommended for Consideration. 


4:45 P. M.—Reports of Committees. 
5:00 P. M.—Election of Officers. 
7:00 P. M—Annual Banquet. Daniel Stern, Toastmaster. 


Address by the Honorable Marcus A. Kav- 
anagh, Judge of the Superior Court, Chicago. 
Songs and Music. 


> 
> 





Every man in business is confronted with certain 
detrimental and deterrent conditions which he must 
eventually overcome for the best interests of his busi- 
ness. There is no case in which a man can do this 
alone and single handed, and by the same token there 
is no case in which this cannot be done when business 
men unite and co-operate. 


May 12, I917. 


TO AVOID INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN WAR 
TIME. 


At a recent conference between the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, and representa- 
tives of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Plate Workers, the Labor Committee of the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of National De- 
fense, and the American Federation of Labor, the fol- 
lowing statement was made by the Secretary of Labor 
relative to industrial disputes during the term of the 
war: 

The Council of National Defense takes this posi- 
tion, that the standards that have been established by 
law, by mutual agreement, or by custom should not be 
changed at this tine; that where either the employer 
or the employee has been unable under normal condi- 
tions to change the standards to their own liking, they 
should not take advantage of the present abnormal 
conditions to establish new standards. Among those 
standards is the standard of living. The Council of 
National Defense recognizes the fact that the standard 
of living is an indefinite standard, difficult to deter- 
mine—that it is almost entirely dependent upon the 
rate of wages retaining the same purchasing power. 
If the wages received will not purchase as much, then 
the standard of living is lowered. If the wages re- 
ceived will purchase more, then the standard of living 
is increased. Because of the indefiniteness of the 
standard of living and the maintaining of it at the 
same point, the council recognizes the fact that from 
time to time disputes will arise as to what is neces- 
sary to maintain that standard of living, but it feels 
that before any stoppage of work takes place in any 
industry in which the Government is interested for 
the maintenance of safety, that the established agencies 
of the Government should be given an opportunity to 
use their good offices to bring about an adjustment of 
the impending dispute. 

Now, there is only one point aside from the wage 
question in which your organization is especially in- 
terested in connection with standards, and that is the 
question of recognition of the union. That is the one 
burning question in which, aside from these other 
questions, you are involved. I do not know the atti- 
tude of the other members of the council on this par- 
ticular point, but my own attitude is this, that capital 
has no right to interfere with workingmen organizing 
labor any more than the workingman has a right to 
interfere with the capitalists organizing capital. The 
two are on a parity on that point, and so my feeling is 
that in the present emergency the employer has no 
right to interfere with you in your efforts to organize 
the workers into unions, just as you have no right to 
interfere with capitalists organizing capital into cor- 
porations. If you can get a condition where efforts 
to organize the workers are not interfered with and 
where a scale of wages is recognized that maintains 
the present standard of living, it occurs to me that for 
the time being no stoppage of work should take place 
for the purpose of forcing recognition of the union. 
Of course that would not interfere with the employers 
and -yourselves entering into any arrangement for 
recognition that might be mutually agreeable. 
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GREAT FIELD OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SHEET METAL PRODUCTS. 





The usefulness and applicability of sheet metal in 
modern building construction is already firmly estab- 
lished. Countless uses have been found for different 
sheet metal products in virtually all classes of build- 
ings. In every city, town or rural district, new build- 
ings are being erected or old ones repaired, and 
almost everyone offers an opportunity for the use of 
sheet metal in some form, either for interior construc- 
tion or finish, or for exterior trimming. Sheet metal 
is conceded to be durable, fire retardant, far superior 
to wood, plaster, tar or composition roofing and other 
building materials. The Berger line includes a wide 
range of sheet metal articles for building construc- 
tion, including black or galvanized flat sheets, corru- 
gated sheets; V-crimped, pressed standing seam, and 
roll roofing; complete line of elbows and shoes, one 
of which is pictured herewith; 
metal shingles; eaves trough and 
conductor pipe; siding, ceilings, etc., 
made of durable material which 
gives long service. Detailed in- 
formation is given in the Bulletin 
A. A. A., which together with price 
list, can be obtained by addressing 
the Berger Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. 





Berger Corrugated 
Round Elbow. 
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NEW METAL SHINGLES AFFORD UNLIMITED 
NUMBER OF COMBINATIONS. 





Something long desired by both shingle manufac- 
turers and consumers—an interchangeability of vari- 
ous styles affording an unlimited number of combina- 
tions and giving the roof a natural shingle appearance 


—is said to be achieved in the American Metal 
Shingles recently put on the market. These are made 
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Group of American Metal Shingles. 


in six different styles, one of which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, and in the design of all, 
simplicity was the predominating keynote. The high 
butt end of the shingles gives the roof a very attrac- 
tive appearance, and aside from their artistic value, 
they are described as fireproof, waterproof, depend- 
able, easily applied, and reasonable in cost. Thor- 
oughly tested under all conditions, American Metal 
Shingles are said to have proven entirely satisfactory, 
receiving the commendation of expert building engi- 
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neers and architects. That their merit is recognized 
is evidenced in an order recently received from the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company for 3,000 
squares of these shingles. Full particulars, together 
with samples, will be sent upon request, by the Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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ULTIMATE COST OF BUILDING REDUCED 
BY USING TONCAN METAL SHEETS. 





Very often the question is asked as to whether or 
not Toncan Metal will increase the cost of a building, 
and the manufacturers state that this can be answered 
only when the material considered as an alternative 
is known. A comparison with steel roofing, for in- 
stance, is thus cited: Supposing that steel on a cer- 
tain small job costs $15.00 and the labor is $15.00, 
or a total of $30.00. Toncan Metal on the same job 
would cost about $16.50, while the labor would cost 
the same. The difference in cost would be $1.50 or 
about 5 percent. As the job increases in size, it 1s 
said the proportionate increase is much less; in fact, 
the difference is almost insignificant. To supply Ton- 
can Metal Conductor Pipe and Trough on an average 
sized dwelling would not, it is stated, increase the 
cost more than $2.00 over steel. But, according to 
the manufacturers, on taking into consideration the 
fact that Toncan Metal requires much less repairs or 
replacements, it will be seen that while this material 
may slightly increase the first cost, it decreases the 
ultimate cost of a building. The lasting service that 
Toncan Metal gives is said to be made possible by its 
ability to resist rust and corrosion, as to which full 
particulars can be obtained by addressing the Stark 


Rolling Mill Company, Canton, Ohio. 





-oo- 


COMBINATION OF VENTILATOR AND 
CHIMNEY CAP OBVIATES NECESSITY 
FOR HIGH STACKS. 





It is generally known that the purpose of a chimney 
or stack is to create a strong draft that will entirely 
consume the fuel 
in the heating ap- 
pliance to which 
it is connected. 
The amount of 
draft required 
varies with the 
grate surface 
and the quantity 
of fuel used, and 
the amount pro- 
duced is depend- 
ent primarily 
upon the size and 
height of the 





New Rotable Standard Ventilator and 


Chimney Cap. stack. Naturally, 
some buildings need taller chimneys than others, and 
manufacturing districts are, as a rule, dotted with 
large, tall stacks for creating an intense heat or draw- 
ing off fumes and vapors. High stacks are unquestion- 
ably an appreciable expense, but this, it is claimed, can 
to a great extent be reduced by a combination of a 
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ventilator and chimney cap as pictured herewith. The 
New Rotable Standard Ventilator and Chimney Cap, 
according to the manufacturers, will positively cure 
downdraft and thus obviate the necessity for high 
chimneys, handling a large volume of air in all kinds 
of weather. This combination, they state, is efficient, 
durable and economical as the ventilator is scientifically 
constructed and the cap is practically indestructible. 
Full details can be secured from the Standard Ventila- 
tor Company, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


METAL ROOFING AND SIDING AFFORD 
INSTANT, POSITIVE PROTECTION 
FROM FIRE OR STORM. 





Modern progress develops a continuous demand for 
more and better buildings. With good timber becom- 
ing scarce and masonry more expensive, the investiga- 
tive mind has naturally sought a building material that 
will not only give the maximum protection at mini- 
mum cost, but also possesses other features not found 
in many of the building products of the present. This 
has led to the introduction of metal roofing and siding, 
an ideal material for most classes of buildings, which 
offers many advantages that the careful builder and 
owner cannot afford to overlook. For example, when 
instant and sure protection from fire or storm is de- 
sired, metal roofings are a strong bulwark against loss 
or damage. Other advantages are the adaptability, 
neat appearance, resistance to weather conditions, rea- 
sonable cost, protection from lightning, ease of appli- 
cation, and durability. The subject is excellently dealt 
with in the booklet, “Better Buildings,” published by 
the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, whose 
Keystone Copper Steel Formed Roofing Products and 
Terne Plates have been highly approved for resistance 
to rust and corrosion, and for adaptability to fireproof 
building construction. Copies of the booklet can be 
obtained by addressing the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 





KEROSENE FIREPOT WITH REMOVABLE 
HOOD FOR SHEET METAL WORKERS’ 
USE. 





The -Clayton and Lambert Number 222 Kerosene 
Firepot of one gallon capacity, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is 
especially designed for the 
service of sheet metal 
workers, as with the re- 
movable hood it can be 
used to heat irons, melt 
babbitt or solder, and heat 
pipe for bending. The 
hood is made of heavy 
guuge sheet steel to admit 
two large size soldering 
coppers, and the tank is 
formed of heavy seamless 
drawn steel with all fit- 
tings welded in. A burner 
oi improved construction is 
used, which, according to 
the marufacturers, affords practically complete com- 
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Clayton and Lambert 
Number 222 Firepot. 
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bustion with freedom from smoke or odor. Adequate 
air pressure is supplied by the large automatic brass 
pump, fitted with an air vz've screw by which the 
pressure can be instantly released when it is desired 
to extinguish the flame. Catalog of the entire line of 
firepots and torches will be sent upon request, by the 
Clayton and Lambert Manufacturing Company, De- 
troit, Michigan. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





E Wire Milk Bottle Holders. 
From the Acuff Sheet Metal Works, 136 North Lawrence 
Avenue, Wichita, Kansas. ; ; 
Can you advise who makes small wire milk bottle 


holders ? 

Ans.—Gem Manufacturing Company, Fulton and 
Goebel Streets, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Hamblin 
and Russell, Worcester, Massachusetts, and National 


Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Massachosetts. 


: ; _S. M. C. Metorcycles. 
From Marvin W. Trask, Deer Lodge, Montana. 


Please advise who manufactures the S. M. C. 
Motorcyles. 

Ans.—Shaw Manufacturing Company, Galesburg, 
Kansas. 


Thermostats. 
From M. E. Hilliard, Fletcher, Ohio. 


Kindly tell me who makes a thermostat with a clock 
attachment for warm air heaters. 

Ans.—American Thermostat Company, Elmira, 
New York; Electric Heat Regulator Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Will J. Haynes, 2429 Inde- 
pendence Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri; Honeywell 
Heating Specialty Company, Wabash, Indiana, and 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 


Metal That Is Brass on One Side and Steel on the Other. 
From X-Ray Incubator Company, Des Moines, lowa. 


Will you please advise who makes what we believe 
is called thermostat metal? It is about three-fourths 
of an inch wide and is brass on one side and what 
looks like steel on the other. When heat is applied 
to it, one side expands more than the other and thus 
causes the metal to bend. We would like to use it 
for thermostats to regulate incubators and brooders. 

Ans.—Ivins Elwood Tube Works, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 


Wire Specialties. 
From the Acuff Sheet Metal Works, 136 North Lawrence 


Avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 

Kindly let us know who makes small wire. special- 
ties. ' 
Ans.—M. S. Brooks and Sons, Chester, Connecti- 
cut ; Campbell Wire Specialty Works, South Bend, In- 
diana; National Manufacturing Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and Wire Goods Company, Worcester, 


Massachusetts. 
Whitney Window Hardware. 
—_ Kubias Brothers Hardware Company, Cedar Rapids, 
owa. 
Please tell us who makes the Whitney Window 


Hardware. 
Ans.—Whitney Window Company, 58 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. 


-® 
> 





Have you a store paper? Does it interest the people 
of your community? Send us a copy for comment. 
We may be able to give you some pertinent sugges- 
tions for making it more effective. 
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NEW PATENTS. _. 
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1,224,098. Camping Outfit. 
Ore. Filed Sept. 14, 1916. 

1,224,134. Potato-Masher. 
burgh, Pa. Filed Feb. 13, 1917. 


George Shetokin, Portland, 


Clarence K. Burford, Pitts- 


1,224,152. Pulley. Joseph J. Dillon, Wilmette, Ill. Filed 
Dec. 21, 1916. 

1,224,168. Permutation-Padlock. Francis A. Herman. 
Slatington, Pa. Filed Mar. 2, 1912. 

1,224,212. Milk-Can-Lid Holder. Elbridge G. Rewell, 


Council Bluffs, Iowa, assigner of one-half to Oscar F. Orndoff, 
Harveys, Pa. Filed Aug. 10, 1916. 


1,224,228. Lock. Peter Solaini, New York, N. Y. Filed 
Dec. 27, 1916. 
1,224,265. Gate-Latch. Hyrum Bramsted, Mount Pleas- 


ant, Utah. Filed June 8, 1916. 

1,224,293. Saw-Filing Machine. Hugh B. Foley, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Filed Oct. 16, 1916. 

1,224,294. Furniture-Caster. Ernest Franzen, Chicago, III. 
Filed Jan. 12, 1916. 

1,224,302. Door-Hinge Fitter. John Johnson, Stoughton, 
Wis. Filed Apr. 27, 1916. - 

1,224,308. Plate-Lifter. 
Filed Dec. 9, 1916. 

1,224,313. Thermostatic Regulator. 
Angeles, Cal. Filed Feb. 8, 1915. 

1,224,336. Automatic Moisture and Ventilation Regulator 
for Incubators. William W. Smith, Hawthorne, Cal. Filed 
May 1, 1916. 


Arthur W. Losey, Dover, N. J. 


John Nathan, Los 


_ 1,224,351. Cake-Turner. Josiah Addison, Broughton, III. 
Filed Sept. 7, 1915. 
1,224,372. Fuel-Oil Burner. James S. Gipson, Fort Stock- 


ton, Tex. Filed Aug. 14, 1916. 


_ 1,224,382. Door-Catch. Carl Isakson, Dunseith, N. D. 
Filed Nov. 13, 1916. 
1,224,457. Griddle-Greaser. Charles V. Gleckner, Can- 


ton, Pa. Filed Feb. 1, 1916. 

_ 1,224,469. Heating-Stove. George H. King, Anderson, Ind. 
assignor of one-fourth to R. H. Brunt, Summitville, Ind. 
Filed July 13, 1916. 
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1,224,502. Lock. Armin Pollak, New York, N. Y. Filed 
Sept. 1, 1915. Serial No. 48,451. Renewed Sept. 7, 1916. 

1,224,516. Damper. Clifford M. Tyler, Brookline, Mass. 
Filed Dec. 10, 1913. Renewed Feb. 29, 1916. 

1,224,524. Mop-Head. Edward D. Courtney, Danville, Ind. 
Filed Jan. 20, 1917. 

1,224,563. Cooker. Arthur S. Oldham, Helena, Ark. Filed 


Dec. 11, 1914. 
1,224,569. Combination-Lock. James M. Roberts, Marion, 
Ky. Filed Dec. 27, 1916. 


1,224,595. Permutation-Padlock. George W. Bonney, 
Phoenix, Miss., assignor of one-third to James R. Williams, 
Mechanicsburg, Miss. Filed Feb. 18, 1914. 
1,224,606. Culinary Pliers. Joseph Brooks Cottrell, Edna, 
Filed April 18, 1916. 
1,224,623. Heater for Oil-Lamps. Carl S. Ferguson, Jones- 
burg, Mo. Filed Nov. 4, 1916. 

1,224,630. Garden Tool. John Gilson, Sr., Port Wash- 
ington, Wis. Filed July 26, 1915. 

1;224,638. Hose-Coupling. Herbert H. Hewitt and Charles 
H. Paeplow, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y. Filed Aug. 29, 1912. 

1,224,670. Game-Trap. John Sabo, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed 
June 16, 1915. 

1,224,731. Combined Vegetable Cooker and Drainer. Min- 
nie Fournier, Minong, Wis. Filed Aug. 14, 1916. 

1,224,732. Strainer-Holder. Ralph Fullenwider, 
Falls, Idaho. Filed July 10, 1916. 

1,224,749. Door Latch and Holdback. 
South Coffeyville, Okla. Filed Feb. 20, 1917. 

1,224,753. Door-Spring. John 
Filed Dec. 22, 1916. 

1,224,765. Caster. 
April 10, 1916. 

1,224,773. Combined Stove and Table. 
Miles, Westover, Md. Filed Sept. 4, 1914. 

1,224,854. Gas-Generating Oil-Burner. 
dale, Kans. Filed Sept. 18, 1916 


Ala. 


Idaho 
Frank E. Jones, 
Klasnich, Universal, Ind. 
Harry Martin, St. Louis, Mo. Filed 


Christopher C. 


Carl Charles, Rose- 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








STEEL OUTPUT BEING CAREFULLY 
APPORTIONED FOR WAR USES. 

The chief problem of the iron and steel industry has 
become the careful distribution of the gross output 
of steel for the most effective purposes of war, and 
sober calculation is being given to the systematic ap- 
portionment and the direction of tonnage for the re- 
quirements of national service. With the market 
largely sold up, the inevitable re-adjustment of pri- 
vate trade to the new order of things is extending, but 
so far has caused no serious disturbance. Steel mak- 
ers are pursuing the general policy of waiting for the 
Government to further outline its needs before mak- 
ing additional sales to the trade. This condition has 
served to actually repress new buying throughout the 
market, and such finished material as is available, is 
bringing higher prices. 

Direct Government buying is being speeded up as 
plans assume more tangible form, and requirements in 
structural shapes, plates, sheets and wire products are 
very large. Hysterical reports from Washington of a 
billion dollar outlay for an American merchant fleet, 
the diversion to Government uses of the products of 
every steel mill in the country and the cancellation of 
existing contracts between the mills and private buy- 
‘ers have given some concern to manufacturing con- 
sumers, but the fact is that no such drastic action has 
been determined upon, and it is not improbable that 
the needs of the shipping board will be met by volun- 
tary action of the steel trade. 

Indications are that some concessions in steel prod- 
uct prices will be made to the Allies, and there is 
little fear of requests for unreasonable reductions. 
Whatever concessions are asked, are expected to be 
on a basis that will allow steel producers to do a 
profitable business. 

Dun’s review of the trade says: “A month of re- 
adjustment to new conditions has brought little dis- 
turbance in business, and only in relatively few in- 
stances are signs of special hesitation apparent. 

“Lessening of ordinary demands has continued in 
some important branches, largely because of the ex- 
treme prices, and backward weather has retarded re- 
tail distribution of seasonable merchandise in most 
sections of the country. 


“Yet the growing crops reflect appreciable improve- 
ment, with winter wheat promising a more abundant 
harvest than recently seemed likely, and the better- 
ment in the agricultural outlook means much in a year 
when big yields are more than ever needed.” 





STEEL. 
In the Chicago market, hard steel bars continue 
to be quoted at 3.50 cents, Chicago mill, and the de- 





mand is increasing as reinforced concrete work is 
coming out under better conditions. The present 
prices of shapes, which range from 4.19 to 5.19 cents, 
Chicago, are apparently discouraging construction 
where steel is a large element and the aggregate of 
business is made up of small inquiries which make a 
fair total. Plate mills are sold as far ahead into the 
future as their policies will permit, but the demand 
for this form of finished steel has not abated, and 
both domestic and export buyers continue to offer 
most tempting prices for reasonable deliveries. The 
quotation of 4.69 cents Chicago has been made re- 
cently, but it is doubtful if much could be placed at 
that figure, and prices range as high as Io cents. 





COPPER. 


During the past week, copper has been in better 
demand, with higher prices. Sentiment in the trade 
has improved greatly because of the belief that the 
Government would pay at least 25 cents for the next 
lot of copper it buys. The market is moderately 
active, and only small quantities are available at 32 to 
33 cents for prompt delivery in the New York market. 
Leading producers still ask 29% to 30% cents for 
third quarter and 28 cents for last quarter, but it is 
said that small dealers are offering concessions. 
Broader inquiry for casting copper has developed, 
and prices for this grade have advanced to 29% to 
30 cents for prompt delivery. Prime Lake copper 
for prompt delivery is quoted nominally at 321% to 33 
cents. 


TIN. 


The tin market has also been strong and more ac- 
tive during the week. There is a decided difference 
of opinion as to values, and the sharp rise in the 
London tin market has caused prices to advance ; Spot 
Straits is quoted at 62% cents, New York. Ware- 
house prices in Chicago have seen a relatively large 
increase of 434 cents per pound, the new quotations 
being 6934 cents for Pig tin and 7034 cents for Bar. 





SOLDER. 


Solder prices have kept step with the advances of 
lead and tin, and have been increased 234 cents per 
pound by Chicago warehouses. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: XXX Guaranteed, Yi & %, 39% cents; Com- 
mercial, 14 & %, 37% cents; Number I Plumbers’, 
35% cents. 





LEAD. 
Lead has probably been the most active of the non- 
ferrous metals during the week. Following the re- 
cent advance of the leading interest’s base price to 
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9% cents, New York, the outside market rapidly 
jumped to a level fully 1 cent a pound higher. Spot 
and nearby metal are exceedingly scarce and the 
market may be quoted about as follows: Prompt and 
May, 10% to 105% cents St. Louis; June 103% to 10% 
cents. Chicago warehouses have advanced their 
prices on American pig and bar tin 35 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, the new quotations being $11.25 and 
$11.75 respectively. Sheet lead has been advanced 
$1.00 per hundred pounds, new quotations being 
$12.50 for full coils and $12.75 for cut coils. 


SPELTER. 

The announcement that the Government had ar- 
ranged with the zinc committee to pay 11% cents for 
grade A spelter, 11 cents for grade B and 9 cents 
for grade C, has had little, if any effect upon the 
market. Buying is fairly active and the market is 
practically unchanged. Prime Western may be quoted 
as follows: Prompt and May, 9% cents St. Louis; 
June, 9% cents; and third quarter, 9 cents. Ware- 
house prices in Chicago remain at 10% cents per 
pound for spelter in slabs and at $22.00 for sheet zinc 
in cask lots and $22.50 to $23.00 in less than cask 
lots. 


TIN PLATE. 


It continues to be practically impossible for con- 
sumers of tin plate who are not covered by contracts 
to secure any material, and the market is nominally 
quoted at $8.00 to $8.50 a base box. Following re- 
quests from Government officials, manufacturers are 
making every effort to supply the requirements of tin 
plate for packers’ needs, but little change in the situ- 
ation is looked for, at least for several months. Chi- 
cago warehouses have boosted their prices on coke 
plates $1.50 per base box, the new quotation for cokes, 
180 pounds, 20x28, being $21.80. 


OLD METALS. 


Dealers in scrap metals report the market strong 
and active, with the scarcity of material growing more 
pronounced each day. Prices are stiffening, and 
wholesale dealers quotations, which may be consid- 
ered nominal, are as follows: Old steel axles, $40.00 
to $41.00; old iron axles, $39.00 to $40.00; steel 
springs, $27.00 to $28.00; Number 1 wrought iron, 
$30.00 to $31.00; Number 1 cast iron, $20.00 to 
$21.00, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals 
are as follows per pound: Light copper, 24 to 24% 
cents; light brass, 1334 to 14 cents; lead, 81% to 834 
cents ; zinc, 6%4 to 634 cents; cast aluminum, 35 to 36 
cents. 


SHEETS. 


With the government placing contracts for heavy 
tonnages of sheets for immediate delivery, most man- 
ufacturers in the Pittsburgh district have withdrawn 
from the domestic market to await developments. 
Although government purchases do not involve any 
large single orders, these demands have absorbed 
Virtually all the stock that was available for early 
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shipment. Nevertheless, the demand for sheets is as 
heavy as ever, and while few sales of black, blue an- 
nealed and galvanized sheets have been reported, there 
is every indication that the upward tendency in prices 
is still in effect. Chicago warehouses report no cessa- 
tion of the insistent demand for all grades of steel 
sheets and the record breaking prices prevailing are 
by no means resulting in a falling off of inquiries. 
They have announced advances as follows: Blue an- 
nealed sheets, 75 cents, the new quotation for 10 
gauge being $7.00 per hundred pounds: One pass 
cold rolled black sheets, 75 cents, the new quotation 
for 28 gauge being $8.00 per hundred pounds; galva- 
nized sheets, 75 cents, the new quotation for 28 gauge 
being $9.75 per hundred pounds; polished sheet steel, 
55 cents, the new quotation for 28 gauge being $8.75 
per hundred pounds; and smooth sheet steel, 50 cents, 
the new quotation for Wood’s smooth 28 gauge being 


$8.40. 


PIG IRON. 


Steel makers are pushing ahead in pig iron buying, 
and basic tonnage has loomed large in the week’s turn- 
over of business. Much of it was for middle Western 
delivery after January 1st. In other grades, a brisk 
demand generally for the first quarter and half of 
1918 has been maintained, at advancing prices. North- 
ern malleable, foundry and basic pig iron in the Chi- 
cago market have been advanced from $38.00 to 
$40.00, furnace, for the first half of 1918. For the 
last half of this year, the price remains at $42.00, fur- 
nace, with small inquiry and little iron available. For 
Prompt Southern iron, $38.00 Birmingham is being 
given readily, and Lake Superior Charcoal iron is un- 
changed at $49.25 to $51.75, with comparatively light 
business. 


Rogers, Brown and Company Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, May 12, 1917: 


Under conditions such as prevail at present, the at- 
tention of even those most interested fails to center about 
markets on commodities, the ups and downs of which are 
usually of keen interest to the general public. This same 


‘ public is now centering its thought on matters pertaining to 


the war, such as bond issues, conscription bills, revenue tax 
bills, etc., to say nothing of relief and preparedness work of 
all kinds being undertaken in every community. 

Despite rumors of the taking over of Iron and Steel 
Works or their products by the Government, the prospect 
of crop shortages in some lines and other conditions which 
might prove disturbing factors under more normal condi- 
tions, the market for both pig iron and the finished iron and 
steel products pursues the tenor of its way, not quite an 
even tenor, as prices continue to move up as more and still 
more tonnage is contracted for over the coming year. Prices 
are somewhat irregular, each producer making quotations 
based more on the condition of his order book than on any 
figure which might seem to represent the market. 

Considerable tonnages of pig iron are being closed by 
the larger melters, quite a little of this buying being done 
without the formality of a general inquiry for prices being 
submitted. Smaller consumers are also covering their re- 
quirements as they can see them and orders from this direc- 
tion are totaling a very respectable tonnage. The buying of 
foundry grades for delivery over the first quarter and first 
half of the coming year, continues and inquiries are now 
making their appearance for considerable tonnages of the 
steel making grades for deliveries over the same period. 

The coke market continues strong and with the prospect 
of a higher cost of production, there seems little prospect 
of anv lower figures than are at present ruling obtaining 
during the Summer months. There is still some difficulty 
being experienced by the producers, both from lack of the 
necessary equipment for shipment of their product and from 
insufficient and inefficient labor for the handling of it. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
poe emeenees Western Hardware and Metal poe corrected weekly. 
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ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK| Smokeless Leader Grade... ag, No- 7 Stanley........ "ee ee peed... ... —— 
per 100 lbs. $7 g0| Black Powder............ aha 14 Laer ewe witet eer es 
..-per 100 lbs. 7 85/U. M. C. AXES. F  egeyeoradannee 4 wait 
. 5 od 04 so : or Isitro ae A PET 15&5% 4| Bow 's Handled. oo ge rere 
. J eee sSueos {ppincott, 3 fb...... er doz. $6 00| Miscellanen 
..per 100 lbs. 8 09 rap 306 Mon af c | Miscellaneous. 
Sevens ecvcecs ‘| Marshall Falls City.. 5 00) Church and School 
| Mies. ccscucces.. i 6 50| urch and School, steel alloy... .50% 
Vv ZED 
Se GAL pres aided iin teen the |Broad. —_ Ibs.. “6150 a. - “a 100 
thie Sy ie ste Winchester 7-8 gauge......... $2 05 | Plumbs, West, Pat.......... «338% |" "*"°""* a 
ey per 1001 bs. 9 15 “ 9-10 gauge... - 1 80] i Can. Pat............: 35 % | BEVELS, TEE 
Ne. 2P-B6.cccccesss per 1001 bs. 9 30| “(11-28 gauge....... 1 50| Firemen’s aye 00s 
No. 26.....+.+++--sper 1001bs. 9 45 Each.| pjymbs, Miners’ (handled) “9 00 tanley’s, rosewood handle, new 
nai innsweil per 1001bs. 9 60 “BuBoae’ Soeting ee ag 40 amoviiiaies:? "Te 
NG BB. cscesvescosd per 100lbs. 9 75 » sad i, 2 85|.. ’ 
ee per 1001bs. 10 35| DuPont's Canisters, 1-lb..... 56 |Single Bitted (handled). | 
a ee 32 Warren Silver Steel.......... $10 50) BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
ve Smokeless oo +4 4 } foes — Finished........ 10 50 |Zinc 10% 
‘ 5 ; aie... bya eee 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. os 8 “a m : “4 Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50| Brass, teenie ore 
NO. 26....c0ccceees per 1001bs.$8 55 ° ” canisters 1 00 
re. per 1001bs. 8 60/L. * Orange, Extra Sporting ? . BITS. 
SS ee per100lbs.8 65) = kegs................5. $10 25 |Single Bitted (without handles). | Auger. 
POLE bsevcbecndes per 100lbs. 8 75|L.&R. x Brae Extra Sporting Warren Silver Steel......... £9 00 | | Extra Double Spur. ..-70&10% 
Ries canarias 5 40| Warren Blue Finished....... 800| Ford's Car and Machine. : 40810% 
L. & yo ally Extra Sporting - ae 7 00) ew ag Ship........esccescees 50% 
7 Res Fe 5 TWIN. «ee nee eee eee ee eee SO 
SMOOTH SHEET gre is L. & K Oraage, Extra Sporting - a enning’S.......... sons 
er 100 anisters ..........+ Double Bitted (without handl ark’s a ied, ETE Te. 
. L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporti ouble Bitted (without handles). | Steer’ * Small li t, 
Wood's Smooth No. 20......... $8 15 }-lb. canisters... © ~—-32|_ Blood’s Champion, 34 to 44 Ib “ta = * $56 00.. Bu 
“ Me 20-26 nice 8 20/L.&R. Orange, Extra Sporting Seeking assess ee bea Peres. T2OD) TWH OG oss oc occ dcsas ces 50% 
“ “ 0606. ....s 8 25 ¢- -Ib. canisters......... {9 | Flint Sage.......<.. ” J1 50; Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
Ee ¥ No. 27 g 30| Hercules i. °C. ™ pone ¥ ‘Infallible’’ Perfect Premier...... 3 12 50} Ce a ER 50% 
“eg aap i He dru mG: Reyes - 43 50| The np hy! cog on axes of 3to4 Ibs. | 
” “as Saray ercules “* "and “Infallible’’ are the base prices. HM sos sesenese ose 
ke Neier Mice genan 11 15 |34 to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. rvs Tanaka aabamtla a 
Hercules ‘‘E.C."" and “Infallible’’ 4 to 5 Ibs. advance 50c. | Countersink. 
10candrums............ 9 00 |43 to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. | 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET, | Hercules “E.C.” "and “infallible” > ie weeps... serpent OS 
IRON. H + ke ‘kee Wok ‘ and “Infallible’ 575 tanto Snailhead.. = i 10 
ercu es‘ ii] i ve i 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, Heresgtisters incon bes le See Par Soe aa eee 
100 Ibe... 2. .eeeeeeeeees $12 00| Hercules W. A. .30Cal. Rifle, Pounds..... 10 16 20 25; mw . BE. oc oee sa 
ahew’s Flat...... 90 
aa ee ee ee ees e. +e 
a 1 25 | 
SOLDER. Hercules ~~ tapeaeaptanad Rifle, Dowel 
XXX Guaranteed § & 4..perlb, 39}c ee ee 1 25 | BALANCES, SPRING. Russell Jennings........... 30&10%, 
Commercial $ & 4....... “s 374c| Hercules ee Rifle, canisters 1 50| Pel 
a: a iihie’ --..... = 35}c Hercules Bullseye Revolver, |Pelouze.....++sseeeesseeeeevess 20% Gime 
| shot CONISCETE, 2. 665s sceeceee 1 00 | Standard Double i oe “oe 40% 
] 2 n | Vy . $0 60 
SPELTER eet e—y — ~~, ~" BARS, CROW. German... “ ae nb ee per ca $ 65 
In Slabs......ccccsccccccccces 103 | — Ng B and larger sizes, 29 ; | Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 00 | feces PEE “ ist 
ags, per bag........ Oe ie gp aM “ : 
| Back shot 25- ban. per. bag 3 93 | Countersink......... 1 30 
SHEET ZINC. Chilled shot, 25-Ib. bags, 3 25| BASKETS Reamer. 
Catt ss205.0056 ssosssnee ANVILS \Clothes. ‘ Jenning’s Square..... , fe 
. ° andar uare..... 
Less than Cask lots. .$22 50to $23 00/7. ton 70 to 80 Ibs...... 9%c per Ib | Small Willow........ per doz. 10 00 American —_—.. @ 1 75 
Trenton, 8) to 150 lbs...... 932 per Ib | — mee hee “ 13 00 
COPPER. Pe. eae | Screw Driver. 
ASBESTOS. \Galvanized Iron. 4} bu. 1bu. 14 bu) Wo 7 Common...... “ 55 





Copper sheet, base «seeeee.seee--40C Board and Paper...........17c perlb.' Per doz........ $5 50 800 1100 No.1 Triumph...... % i 25 
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